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Welcome  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  Summer  Issue  -  1998 


We  hope  you  believe  our  journal  is  meeting  your  requirements  for  informative  and  entertaining 
reading.  However,  without  your  input  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  present  the  “ best 
bargain  in  numismatics.  ”  Please  submit  your  articles  today ;  we  need  your  involvement  to  make,  this 
publication  ours  in  every  sense  of  the  word l 
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EDITORIAL  POLICY 


THE  COMMEMORA  TIVE  TRAIL  PUBLISHES  ARTICLES  FROM  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF 
AUTHORS  AND  SOURCES.  TO  PRESERVE  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  THE 
CONTENTS  OF  THE  ARTICLES,  YOUR  EDITOR  OFTEN  LEAVES  THE  ARTICLES  INTACT. 
IT  SHOULD  BE  STATED  THAT  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  ARTICLES  AND  THE  OPINIONS 
STATED  THEREIN  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REFLECT  THE  POSITIONS  AND  OPINIONS  OF 
THE  EDITOR  OR  THE  SOCIETY  AS  A  WHOLE. 
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COVER:  The  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  “Bash”  at  the  Portland  ANA  Anniversary  Convention 

was,  as  always,  a  momentous  occasion.  It  was  the  third  year  (1995,  1996  and  1998)  that  our  publication, 
The  Commemorative  Trail ,  was  named  the  Best  National  Club  Publication,  this  time  for  the  Fall-Winter 
1997  issue.  (In  1997  our  journal  received  an  Extraordinary  Merit  Award.)  It  was  truly  a  great 
distinction  to  be  recognized  by  this  prestigious  organization.  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  all  the  authors 
who  made  this  award  possible.  Many  of  our  members  were  also  recipients  of  various  honors,  and  their 
accomplishments  are  noted  in  the  “Awards”  section  of  this  journal.  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  reported  on 
these  awards  sooner,  but  my  schedule  has  been  very,  very  busy.  I  hope  to  be  more  timely  in  the  future. 
With  my  recent  marriage,  maintaining  two  residences  in  different  states,  and  traveling  to  coin  shows  each 
month,  I  have  found  my  time  stretched  to  the  limit.  Please  bear  with  me  during  this  period.  Thank  you! 
[Photo  courtesy  of  J.  T.  Stanton  (R-0935,  GA).] 


PLEASE  MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS! 


The  following  program  is  an  absolute 
must  for  members  who  will  be  attending  the  Long 
Beach  Coin  and  Collectibles  Expo  in  CA,  at 
which  we  always  have  our  best  attendance.  It 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  June  5,  1999,  at  9  a.m. 
in  Room  102-A.  Michael  M.  “Steamer” 
Stanley  (R-2309,  CA)  will  give  a  slide 
presentation  on  “The  Congressional  Bicentennial 
Striking  in  Washington,  D.C.,”  which  occurred 
on  6/14/89.  Looking  forward  to  the  ANA  in 
Chicago,  our  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Rosemont  Convention  Center,  Saturday,  August 
14,  1999,  at  9  a.m.  in  Room  10.  We  do  need  a 
speaker  for  the  ANA  meeting.  Please  volunteer! 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS 


* *  *  * 

LETTERS  TO  THE  ED  ITOR 


We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  from  our  membership.  The  following  letter  is  from  John  P.  Case 
(R-2300,  A Z): 

Dear  Helen: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  personal  check  in  the  amount  of  $50.00.  Of  that,  $20.00  is  to  renew 
my  Society  membership.  Consider  the  extra  $30.00  as  a  donation  to  help  defray  postage  or  printing 
costs.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Many  thanks  for  your  dues,  John,  and  your  donation  to  the  Society.  Many 
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members  do  not  realize  just  how  expensive  it  is  to 
produce  our  journal.  I  truly  appreciate  your 
generosity,  as  do  all  our  members.  Such  acts  of 
kindness  are  the  reasons  we  have  not  had  a  dues 
increase  in  years.) 

Next,  a  letter  from  Robert  L.  (R-0480, 
CA)  and  Audrey  Cochran: 

Hi,  Helen, 


We  appreciate  your  continued  good  work 
for  the  order.  We  miss  the  Saturday  morning 
sessions  at  Long  Beach. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  We  miss  your  presence  at  our  Long  Beach  Expo  meetings  as  well.  It ’s  a  shame 
when  members  *  residences  prevent  their  attending  our  meetings.  I  certainly  hope  to  see  you  at  a  meeting 
very  soon.) 

Next,  a  letter  from  James  C.  Diefenbach,  Jr.  (R-1580,  CA): 

Dear  Helen, 

Enclosed  is  a  money  order  for  $200.00.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  membership  for  another  five 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  donation  of  $100.00  to  the  club. 

I  really  enjoy  getting  The  Commemorative  Trail.  It  is  an  excellent  source  of  information. 

I  am  not  really  doing  much  with  coins  at  this  time  but  hope  to  someday  have  more  time  to 
concentrate  on  them.  As  you  know,  I  purchased  another  member’s  collection,  and  I  am  always  interested 
in  purchasing  more  high-grade  coins  if  you  ever  hear  of  any. 

Thanks  again  for  putting  out  such  a  great,  informational,  educational  magazine. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Jim,  I  do  miss  seeing  you.  It  seems  my  recent  marriage,  my  ANA  duties,  and 
my  other  personal  responsibilities  have  me  busier  than  usual.  One  day  I  hope  to  visit  with  you  again  in 
your  office.  I  truly  look  forward  to  that!) 

Next,  a  letter  from  Irving  Kam  (R-0165,  HI): 

Hi  Helen! 

How  are  you?  Considering  your  schedule,  I  hope  you  have  been  finding  time  in  between  for 
some  personal  R&R. 

I  am  about  halfway  through  the  spring  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail,  and  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  encounter  “fresh”  material  on  the  subject.  Everyone  involved,  as  usual,  has  done  a  wonderful 
job.  My  dues  for  the  next  year  are  enclosed. 
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We  just  concluded  our  Statehood  Day  Coin  Show,  and  it  went  fairly  well.  Nothing  exceptional 
in  regards  to  “  comments,”  but  the  pace  was  slow  although  somewhat  steady. 

Kathy  sends  her  love,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  the  HSNA  convention  in  November. 
So  until  Waikiki,  the  best  to  you  and  take  care! 

Aloha. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Well,  Irving,  the  HSNA  convention  has  come  and  gone,  and  it  was  about  as 
good  as  anyone  could  expect,  considering  the  economy  in  Hawaii.  1,  for  one,  had  a  fantastic  time.  1 
spent  most  of  my  time  working  recruiting  members  for  the  ANA  or  performing  some  service  for  the  club, 
both  of  which  are  always  pleasures.  The  club  really  does  right  by  us  “mainlanders,  ”  and  we  had  the  best 
representation  from  the  continental  U.S.  than  I  can  remember.  Rest  assured,  we  will  make  every  effort 
to  return  next  year. ) 

Next,  a  letter  from  Fred  G.  Leininger  (R-0308,  FL): 

Dear  Mrs.  Carmody, 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for  my  dues.  The  SUSCC  is  the  best  bargain  in  numismatics,  all  due  to  you 
and  all  the  other  volunteers  who  have  devoted  endless  hours  and  talent  to  make  SUSCC  such  a  success. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  There  is  a  lot  of  work  involved  in  producing  our  journal,  but  the  main  effort 
is  put  forth  by  the  authors  of  articles.  /  certainly  hope  more  members  respond  with  features  for  inclusion 
in  our  next  issue.  1  thank  you  for  your  very  land  words  of  encouragement.) 

Next,  a  letter  from  Ira  Linden  (R-1758,  NY): 

Dear  Helen, 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $20.00  for  my  dues.  I  am  still  looking  for  my  1998  holder  and 
envelope  for  my  BTW  coins. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Ira  has  been  looking  for  a  1948  holder  for  literally  years— with  no  success.  1 
hope  one  of  our  members  has  one  he/she  would  like  to  sell,  as  it  is  very  important  to  him  that  he  have 
one  in  his  collection.  Please  contact  me  directly,  and  Til  be  happy  to  forward  any  correspondence  to 
him.  Thank  you  very  much.) 

Next,  a  letter  from  Gloria  R.  Rovelstad  (R-2040,  IL): 

Dear  Helen, 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for  renewal  of  The  Commemorative  Trail. 

At  present  a  book  on  The  American  Eagle  is  at  the  publisher.  He  (Editor’s  Note:  Her  late 
husband  and  designer  of  the  Elgin  commemorative,  Trygve  Rovelstad)  wrote  this  book  about  the 
American  Eagle  and  the  part  it  played  in  his  design  of  medals,  Roll  of  Honor,  etc.;  plus  it  elaborates  on 
the  life,  characteristics,  anatomy,  and  history  of  the  eagle  in  the  past  in  relationship  to  coins  and  medals. 
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It  is  8"  x  10"  in  soft  cover  and  will  sell  at  $10.  Proceeds  to  go  entirely  to  PMF  of  I. 

I  started  the  project  2-1/2  years  ago.  It  was  typed,  ready  to  go,  but  had  to  be  put  on  computer 
disk.  I  proofread  it  four  times!  A  three-hour  job  each  time. 

Well,  it  is  at  the  printer  finally.  The  City  of  Elgin  Art  Commission  paid  $1,800  for  the  printing. 

I  think  coin/medal  collectors,  environmentalists,  historians  and  art  students  (has  drawings  of 
anatomy)  will  find  it  interesting. 

(Editor  s  Reply.  Gloria,  I  truly  look  forward  to  seeing  my  copy,  and  I  wish  you  a  speedy 
recovery.  You  are  in  my  thoughts  and  prayers.) 

Next,  a  letter  from  Barry  Shuler  (R-2164,  CO): 

Dear  Helen, 

Great  seeing  you  again  at  the  summer  conference.  As  I  told  you,  The  Commemorative  Trail  just 
keeps  getting  better  and  better!  My  thanks  to  all. 

Enclosed  are  my  SUSCC  dues  and  a  $10.00  donation.  Take  care,  and  be  well. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Barry,  it  is  always  a  joy  to  see  you— especially  at  the  ANA  Summer  Seminar. 
Isn  7  it  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  share  a  week  with  fellow  numismatists,  learn  from  uthe  experts,  ”  and 
have  fun  all  at  the  same  time?  It  is  hoped  to  have  a  two-week  seminar  next  year,  but  I’m  not  sure  1 
could  stand  that  much  fun!  At  least  I  want  to  be  there  for  one  week  at  least.) 

Next,  a  letter  from  Kenneth  B.  Spatola  (R-0305,  MA): 

Dear  Helen, 

I  just  received  the  journal,  and  it  triggered  my  memory  for  dues.  They  are  enclosed. 

I  had  hoped  to  complete  an  article  for  you  by  now  but  have  not  made  the  time.  I  would  guess 
your  schedule  is  like  mine— crazy.  It’s  a  sign  of  the  times. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  You  Ye  right,  Ken.  That’s  why  I’m  working  on  this  issue  less  than  a  week  before 
I  leave  for  Indiana  to  be  with  my  husband,  Jerry  Lebo,  who  is  secretary-treasurer  and  spring 
bourse  chairman  for  the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society.  I  have  only  two  more  journals  to  be  up  to 
date,  but  I’ll  get  to  them  before  everyone’s  patience  runs  out— including  mine.  I’ll  look  forward  to  an 
article  from  you,  as  the  next  issue  should  be  a  double  one!) 

And,  finally,  a  letter  from  Vincent  T.  Zaccardi  (R-2020,  IL): 

Dear  Helen: 

Enclosed  are  my  dues  for  the  next  year  with  an  additional  $10.00  for  the  Society  to  use  as 

needed. 
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Keep  up  the  good  work  that  you  do  for  the  Society  and  the  ANA.  I  know  that  you  are  very  busy, 
but  I  always  wonder  where  you  find  the  time  and  energy. 

I  totally  retired  last  year  and  divide  my  time  between  my  condo  and  the  log  home  I  have  in 
Wisconsin.  I  finally  have  time  to  work  with  my  collection,  updating  records,  reading  and  research,  and 
using  a  microscope  to  study  the  details  of  the  coins. 

I  think  I’ll  attempt  to  write  something  for  The  Commemorative  Trail— not  like  the  VERY 
informative  articles  that  Frank  DuVall  and  Anthony  Swiatek  write  but  maybe  from  a  collector’s 
perception  and  experience. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Vince,  I’m  definitely  going  to  remind  you  about  writing  an  article  for  our 
journal.  1  certainly  need  every  one  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  receive,  so  be  prepared  when  I  see  you  at 
the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society  convention  in  Milwaukee  in  a  few  weeks.  It  was  certainly  great 
to  see  you  and  Dorothy  at  FUN,  and  I  hope  you  had  as  good  a  time  as  I  did  at  that  wonderful  convention. 
My  very  best  always.) 


*  *  * 


REMINDER 


ATTENTION  MEMBERS:  If  you  have  not  paid  your 
dues  for  the  1998-1999  club  year,  this  will  be  the  last 
issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail  you’ll  receive  until 
payment  is  made.  Please  remain  a  member.  Our 
Society  is  only  as  strong  as  its  members,  and  we  want 
to  retain  you  on  our  membership  list! 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 


by  Jerry  Yahalom  (R-1060,  CA) 


It’s  not  uncommon  for  a  hobby  group  to  become  a  bit 
complacent  where  only  a  handful  of  individuals  do  most  of  the 
work.  Unfortunately,  I  believe  our  Society  has  fallen  into  that 
rut. 

Allow  me  to  repeat  some  words  penned  nearly  40  years 
by  a  gentleman  named  Leo  Terry.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Indiana  State  Numismatic  Association,  and  in  his  first  column 
for  the  organization’s  publication,  he  said,  “You  will  get  out  of 
your  association  just  what  you  put  into  it.” 


How  I  came  across  that  quote  is  unimportant.  1  would 
simply  add,  “Truer  words  were  never  spoken.” 

Our  organization  was  full  of  vim  and  vigor  when  it 
was  formed  in  1983.  We  had  plenty  of  willing  volunteers,  and 
the  membership  ranks  grew  and  grew.  We  still  have  a  respectable  membership  base,  but  we’ve  become 
lacking  in  volunteers  willing  to  do  the  necessary  work  to  keep  us  viable. 

Certainly  we  have  the  dependable  Helen  Carmody-Lebo  (R-0007,  CA),  Frank  DuVall  (LM- 
001,  AL),  and  J.  T.  Stanton  (R-0935,  GA).  Their  dedication  is  as  strong  as  ever.  But  who  among  you 
is  willing  to  step  forward  and  take  on  some  of  the  Society’s  responsibilities?  New  officers  are  always 
needed.  Holding  these  positions  isn’t  as  tough  as  you  might  think,  and  remember  this:  Our  organization 
is  not  fraught  with  political  entanglements  that  sometimes  disrupt  other  groups. 

A  friend  told  me  he  once  was  accused  of  being  part  of  the  “inner  circle”  of  another  club.  His 
response  was  simply  that  anybody  can  join  the  “inner  circle”  if  he  or  she  is  willing  to  step  forward  and 
volunteer.  Think  about  it;  then  come  forward.  We  need  you. 

Meanwhile,  we  need  your  input  on  another  matter— namely,  our  periodic  meetings  at  various 
shows  around  the  country.  Attendance  is  good  at  some  and  poor  at  others.  Is  it  a  matter  of  geography? 
One  wouldn’t  think  so  because  our  membership  is  spread  fairly  evenly  across  the  country. 

We  fare  well  at  Long  Beach  and  at  ANA  conventions,  regardless  of  their  location.  But  we  seem 
to  lack  turnout  at  Central  States  and  FUN.  Have  we  just  simply  selected  poor  programs  for  those  venues. 
I  think  not,  as  Frank  DuVall  is  one  of  our  best  speakers  and  usually  is  featured  at  FUN. 

I’ve  designated  Helen  Carmody-Lebo  to  look  into  this  problem  and  report  back  to  me.  If  you 
have  any  thoughts,  please  contact  her.  In  fact,  let  her  know  any  thoughts  you  might  have  about  the 
Society.  Your  input  could  make  a  difference. 
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Let’s  rededicate  ourselves  to  making  the  Society  stronger  than  ever.  That  might  not  be  any  easy 
take,  but  it’s  certainly  worth  the  effort. 

Numismatically, 

Jerry 

*  *  * 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

by  Frank  W.  DuVall  (LM-001,  AL) 


Recently  the  Society’s  modus  operandi  was  streamlined 
to  consolidate  the  functions  involved  in  publishing  and  distributing 
The  Commemorative  Trail  and  also  in  processing  membership 
renewals  and  new  member  registrations. 

The  consolidation  of  functions  saves  time  and  postage 
costs  and  simplifies  operations.  One  important  action  provides 
for  vesting  six  major  operations  in  one  organization:  Stanton 
Printing  &  Publishing,  115  Echols  Street,  Savannah,  GA  31406. 
Specifically,  Stanton  Printing  &  Publishing,  owned  and  operated 
by  J.  T.  Stanton  (R-0934,  GA)  will  (1)  print  and  mail  all  TCTs; 
(2)  maintain  membership  records;  (3)  prepare  all  address  labels; 
(4)  send  out  delinquent  membership  notices;  (5)  send  current-year 
TCTs  to  late  renewals  and  to  new  members;  and  (6)  print  and  mail 
membership  cards  each  year. 

The  Trail  has  been  published  (for  several  years)  in  Huntsville,  AL  to  avoid  the  high  cost  of 
publishing  elsewhere.  Stanton  P&P  (which  publishes  reports  and  journals  for  many  other  numismatic 
organizations)  agreed  to  meet  the  Huntsville,  AL  publishing  costs.  A  strong  consideration  for  Stanton 
P&P  was  the  current  Alabama  printer  uses  a  process  which  does  not  easily  facilitate  later  printing  of 
additional  TCTs  should  they  be  needed.  This  has  sometimes  resulted  in  the  printing  of  too  many  copies 
to  be  certain  the  necessary  copies  were  on  hand  to  cover  new  members  and  late  renewals  for  the  rest  of 
the  current  year.  The  Stanton  P&P  process  permits  making  additional  copies  of  TCTs  within  the  current 
year  for  the  same  unit  cost. 

Of  course,  Helen  will  continue  to  edit  The  Trail ,  send  a  copy  of  The  Trail  to  the  vice  president 
for  proofing,  make  any  changes  agreed  upon,  and  send  the  master  copy  to  Stanton  P&P  for  printing  and 
distribution. 

Another  consolidation  has  occurred  in  the  processing  of  renewal  checks  and  new  member  checks. 
Your  vice  president’s  wife  will  serve  as  treasurer  for  the  1998-2000  term,  processing  all  checks  received 
by  and  from  Helen.  The  Society’s  two  bank  accounts  (one  for  funding  TCTs  and  one  for  incidental 
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expenses)  will  be  consolidated,  making  reporting  to  you,  the  membership,  simpler  and  quicker. 

Before  the  consolidations,  it  was  necessary  for  Helen  to  send  information  copies  of  practically 
all  correspondence  concerning  the  Society  to  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  <he  vice  president 
because  the  duties  were  so  divided.  Furthermore,  since  the  secretary  kept  the  membership  records  in 
Virginia,  an  updated  membership  list  was  needed  in  Alabama  before  the  number  of  TCTs  required  for 
printing  could  be  determined.  Additionally,  updated  address  labels  were  needed  in  Alabama  at  the  time 
TCTs  were  to  be  mailed.  Between  the  printing  process  and  the  mailing,  membership  changes  complicated 
the  process.  The  consolidation  of  functions  in  Stanton  P&P  will  avoid  most  of  the  mail  delays  and  will 
greatly  decrease  the  number  of  information  copies  Helen  will  need  to  mail.  One  can  readily  see  the 
advantages  of  having  the  six  functions  listed  above  being  consolidated  at  one  physical  location. 

Yours  for  a  better  Society, 

Frank 

*  *  * 


Can  you  name  this  comment  from  the  extreme  close-up? 
The  answer  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
(Courtesy  of  Bill  Fivaz,  UVf-025,  GA) 


ll 


A  QUESTION  OF  ORIGINALITY 


by  Arnold  H.  Munman  (R-2247,  NJ) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  collection  of  commemorative  coins  appears  to  be  a  rather  simplistic  endeavor.  There 
are  50  of  the  so-called  classic  designs  and  a  total  of  144  when  you  add  them  up  by  date  and  mint 
mark.  Collecting  options  appear  to  be  very  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  Colonial  coin  fanatics  have  been  known  to  go  ape  trying  to  fmd  that 
previously  unknown  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  copper  die  variety.  Early  copper  specialists 
pour  through  junk  boxes  in  an  effort  to  locate  that  unique  variety  half  or  large  cent.  Bust  half 
enthusiasts  get  feverish  when  they  discover  a  new  “Overton”  variety  for  their  collections. 

Wait,  it  gets  worse.  Morgan  dollar  collectors,  the  leaders  of  our  noble  hobby,  used  to 
be  happy  filling  most  of  their  album  holes  with  key  dates  and  mint  marks.  Now  they  are  making 
themselves  blind  looking  for  those  increasingly  popular  “VAM”  varieties. 

% 

Again,  it  seems  that  commemorative  coin  collectors  are  simple  people.  I  have  been 
buying  silver  commemoratives  on  and  off  for  nearly  30  years.  NOT  ONCE  during  that  time 
have  I  heard  a  fellow  hobbyist  proclaim  that  he  or  she  had  three  of  the  four  Clapp-Wood 
Lafayette  Dollar  die  varieties  and  would  give  just  about  anything  for  an  Obverse  3,  Reverse  D. 

So  how  do  we  collect  classic  commemoratives?  It  would  be  easy  to  respond  with  the 
obvious:  by  collecting  the  50  major  types,  all  144  in  the  series,  or  some  number  in  between. 
If  you  are  reading  this  article  you  know  it  is  not  really  that  simple. 

Some  of  us  strive  to  collect  proof  or  prooflike  specimens.  Others  focus  on  stringing 
together  Boone,  Oregon,  Arkansas,  etc.,  sets. 

Others  focus  on  grade,  trying  to  put  together  a  collection  having  consistency,  such  as  a 
range  from  EF  to  AU,  low-  to  mid-mint  state,  or  even  high-mint  state.  Within  these  parameters 
there  are  those  who  want  only  bright  white  coins... no  color,  please,  and  there  are  those  who 
strive  to  find  commemoratives  radiant  with  brilliant  colors. 

The  real  common  thread  amongst  all  of  us  is  the  “look”  of  our  coins.  Each  of  us  has 
his  subjective  view  of  how  the  coins  in  our  collection  must  look.  Who  amongst  the  members 
in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  has  not  bought  their  coins  on  a  sight-unseen 
basis?  I  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  learn  of  anyone  doing  such  a  thing. 

This  gets  me  to  the  point  of  all  of  this,  the  subject  of  originality.  The  dictionary  defines 
this  word  as  “the  quality  or  state  of  being  original;  freshness  of  aspect,  design  or  style." 
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What  makes  a  coin  original?  To  me  the  answer  is  very  simple.  It  is  a  coin  that  has  not 
ben  altered,  enhanced,  modified  or  in  any  other  way  changed  by  artificial,  i.e.,  human  means. 
A  coin  that  was  placed  in  some  sort  of  holder  for  storage  or  display  purposes  and  over  the  years 
developed  toning  or  “tarnish,”  as  some  say,  is  still  an  original  coin,  whether  the  result  was 
beautiful  or  ugly.  What  is  not  so  simple  is  whether  originality  applies  if  the  storage  was 
intentional,  rather  than  unintentional. 

Over  the  years  I  have  examined  thousands  of  silver  commemorative  coins.  Yet,  I  confess 
that  I  cannot  tell  with  absolute  certainty  if  a  coin  is  original.  What  I  have  developed  is  an  ability 
to  express  an  opinion  about  the  state  of  a  coin’s  lack  of  originality.  For  example,  I  can  state 
without  hesitation  that  many  of  the  coins  I  have  examined  clearly  have  been  either  cleaned  or 
dipped  and,  thus,  are  not  original.  These  coins  generally  fall  into  the  category  of  “white”  coins 
or  coins  with  areas  of  minimal  peripheral  gold  toning. 

Coins  with  toning  fall  into  three  categories.  Some  clearly  are  unoriginal.  Others  seem 
to  have  toned  naturally  and  look  to  be  original.  Then  there  are  those  that  make  me  scratch  my 
head  and  wonder.  Again,  it  is  more  a  matter  of  being  able  to  conclude  that  a  coin  is  not  original 
than  being  able  to  say  what  is. 

The  classic  silver  commemoratives  were  minted  over  a  62-year  period  from  1892-1954. 
Logic  would  seem  to  dictate  that  a  45-year-old  brilliant  white  Carver-Washington  has  a  better 
change  of  being  “original”  than  a  brilliant  white  1893  Columbian.  Yet,  a  Columbian  with  blue, 
russet  and  deep  gold  obverse  and  reverse  toning  may  be  absolutely  original,  whereas  the  brilliant 
white  Carver-Washington  may  not. 

The  third-party  grading  services  have  encapsulated  thousands  of  silver  commemorative 
coins.  They  claim  they  will  not  encapsulate  coins  that  have  been  harshly  cleaned  or  have  altered 
or  damaged  surfaces.  They  also  claim  that  they  will  not  slab  an  artificially  toned  coin.  Yet, 
how  many  times  have  you  been  told  by  a  dealer  that  the  coin  in  the  holder  is  artificially  toned? 

THE  INTERVIEWS 

In  an  effort  to  give  all  of  this  some  perspective,  I  decided  to  question  four  of  the 
country’s  best-known  commemorative  dealer-experts.  My  goal  was  to  determine  whether  there 
was  a  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  ability  to  determine  originality. 

Those  questioned  were  Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH),  author  of  (among  many  others) 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia ;  Anthony  Swiatek  (R- 
0004,  NY),  “Mr.  Commemorative,”  who  co-authored  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver 
&  Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954  with  Walter  Breen  and  more  recently  wrote  the 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States  Identification  and  Price  Guide\  Larry  J.  Shepherd 
(R-0834,  OH)  of  SIMCO  Numismatics  and  the  famed  “Shepherd  Collection”  of  brilliantly  toned 
commemoratives;  and  Harry  I.  Laibstain  (R-1950,  VA),  author  of  Collecting  &  Trading  in 
Certified  Commemoratives. 
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1  prefaced  each  interview  with  the  statement  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  put  anyone 
on  the  spot.  I  was  merely  trying  to  determine  if  there  was  a  consensus  amongst  them  regarding 
their  ability  to  distinguish  originality  from  artificiality. 

I  explained  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  originality  was  defined  as  a  coin  that  had 
never  had  its  appearance  modified  by  artificial  means. 

Here  are  the  questions  asked  and  the  consensus  of  the  responses. 

1 .  Are  you  able  to  distinguish  an  original  white  commemorative  coin  from  one  that  is 

not? 


The  response  was  overwhelmingly  consistent.  While  no  one  professed  to  being  able  to 
make  such  a  distinction  100%  of  the  time,  all  four  claimed  to  be  able  to  make  such  a  distinction 
more  than  95  %  of  the  time.  Further,  they  stated  that,  in  making  such  a  distinction  it  did  not 
matter  whether  the  coins  were  raw  or  encapsulated. 

2.  The  same  question  was  asked  with  respect  to  toned  coins. 

The  response  to  this  question  was  not  as  uniform.  The  concept  of  “originality”  is  not 
so  finite  when  it  relates  to  toned  commemoratives.  Two  of  the  experts  began  their  answers  by 
discussing  the  distinction  between  “enhancing”  versus  not  enhancing  the  toning  process.  Their 
examples  were  quite  similar. 

They  noted  that  toning  frequently  occurs  when  a  coin  is  stored  in  a  paper  envelope  or 
album  for  a  long  period  of  time.  So-called  “enhancement”  occurs  when  the  holder  is 
intentionally  placed  on  a  window  sill  for  exposure  to  sunlight.  This  would  accelerate  the  toning 
process. 

All  of  the  experts  felt  they  could  distinguish  between  naturally  and  artificially  toned 
commemoratives  in  most  instances,  especially  when  “enhancement  techniques”  were  not 
considered  artificial.  The  consensus  here  was  that  they  were  more  suspicious  of  raw  toned  coins 
than  those  that  were  encapsulated. 

3.  Is  it  easier  to  determine  originality  on  an  older  commemorative  series,  such  as  the 
1892-93  Columbians  or  the  more  recent  series,  such  as  the  Carver-Washingtons? 

Two  of  the  experts  felt  that  it  made  no  difference.  The  third  replied  that  it  was  easier 
to  make  the  distinction  in  the  more  recent  series,  and  the  fourth  felt  that  it  was  easier  to  make 
the  distinction  in  the  older  series.  He  explained  that  each  commemorative  issue  has  its  own  type 
of  toning  characteristic,  and  over  the  years  he  has  learned  to  identify  the  characteristics  of  the 
particular  coins  The  older  series  have  had  more  time  to  develop  these  characteristics. 

4.  The  grading  services  have  slabbed  thousands  of  silver  commemoratives.  Can  you 
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estimate  the  percentage  of  slabbed  white  coins  that  are  original  specimens? 

Here  the  responses  were  quite  diverse.  One  responded  that  virtually  none  of  the  pre-1940 
“white”  commemoratives  were  original.  Another  felt  that  between  50%-60%  of  the  white  coins 
were  original,  whereas  one  of  the  experts  put  his  response  as  less  than  50%. 

The  fourth  expert  noted  the  higher  the  grade,  the  higher  the  probability  of  originality. 

The  responses  were  also  diverse  with  respect  to  slabbed  toned  coins.  One  expert  offered 
that  less  than  20%  of  all  toned  commemoratives  are  original,  although  the  percentage  of  those 
in  slabs  is  considerably  higher.  Again,  his  response  was  influenced  by  whether  “enhancement” 
of  the  toning  process  is  considered  original  or  artificial.  One  expert  declined  comment,  stating 
that  he  has  examined  considerably  more  raw  than  slabbed  coins,  and  it  would  be  inappropriate 
to  offer  an  opinion.  The  other  two  felt  that  the  majority  of  slabbed  toned  coins  are  original, 
noting  that  the  grading  services  are  very  conservative  about  encapsulating  toned  coins. 

5.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  a  coin  that  has  been  dipped,  versus  a  coin  that  has 
been  cleaned? 

While  some  of  the  experts  went  into  great  detail  in  making  this  distinction,  the  consensus 
clearly  was  that  cleaning  involved  friction  and  surface  damage  (such  as  hairlines),  whereas 
dipping  does  not.  One  expert  noted  that  dipping  results  in  a  slight  “washiness”  look  and  a  subtle 
loss  of  luster,  whereas  cleaning  usually  gives  the  coin  an  unnatural  appearance. 

6.  Is  it  possible  for  a  completely  original  coin  to  change  appearance  in  a  slab? 

Surprisingly,  three  of  the  experts  responded  in  the  affirmative.  They  noted  that,  even 
though  the  coin  is  sealed,  any  chemicals  on  the  coin  at  the  time  of  encapsulation  would  continue 
to  interact  with  the  coin’s  surfaces.  They  emphasized  that  the  presence  of  chemicals  was  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  tampering. 

The  fourth  expert  felt  that,  if  a  coin  is  original,  it  should  be  chemically  stable,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  change  of  appearance  in  the  holder  is  extremely  low. 

7.  Finally,  I  asked  the  experts  if  they  agreed  with  the  statement  that  a  beautifully  toned 
commemorative  commanded  a  premium  over  a  comparably  graded  white  coin. 

All  four  agreed  with  this  statement,  although  one  noted  that  collector  tastes  change,  and 
while  this  may  be  valid  in  the  coin  market  of  the  90’s,  in  the  past  there  were  periods  when 
collectors  sought  white  specimens  only.  The  experts  also  felt  that  the  statement  applied  only  to 
coins  with  vivid,  brilliant  colors. 

Approximately  three  weeks  after  the  interviews  were  completed,  I  attended  the  FUN 
Show  in  Orlando,  Florida,  where  I  obtained  a  beautiful  white  1937  Oregon  half,  graded  MS-67 
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by  NGC. 


I  showed  the  coin  to  three  of  the  four  experts.  One  of  them  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  coin  was  completely  original,  whereas  the  other  two  felt  the  coin  had  “probably”  been 
dipped  once. 


CONCLUSION 

Coins  cannot  talk.  They  will  not  tell  you  where  they  have  been  and  what  may  have  been 
done  to  them.  I  believe  Dave  Bowers,  Anthony  Swiatek,  Larry  Shepherd,  and  Harry  Laibstain 
when  they  state  that  in  “most”  instances  they  can  distinguish  an  original  from  an  unoriginal 
commemorative  coin. 

There  are  original  silver  commemoratives  out  there.  Anthony  Swiatek  indicated  that  he 
is  personally  aware  of  the  existence  of  rolls  of  original  white  specimens.  I  would  submit  that 
the  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  information  provided. 

1 .  The  percentage  of  original  toned  commemoratives  is  much  higher  than  the  percentage 
of  original  white  coins.  This  encompasses  all  toning,  be  it  light  or  dark  or  brilliant  or  ugly. 

2.  Original  pre-1940  white  commemoratives  do  exist,  although  there  is  a  much  greater 
likelihood  that  original  white  commemoratives  will  emanate  from  the  recent  series,  i.e.,  the 
Iowas,  the  Booker  T.  Washingtons,  and  Carver- Washingtons. 

3.  It  is  much  easier  to  determine  that  a  coin  is  not  original  than  to  determine  that  it  is. 

4.  I  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  higher  the  grade  (in  mint  state),  the  more  likely 
the  coin  is  original. 

In  sum,  the  acquisition  of  your  commemorative  collection  is  not  so  simple.  If  you  buy 
a  coin  simply  because  it  satisfies  a  grade-and-price  criteria,  you  will  eventually  discover  that  you 
have  put  together  a  collection  of  uninteresting  coins. 

When  I  first  began  collecting  the  series  in  earnest,  I  searched  for  nice  white  coins.  After 
examining  thousands  of  coins  and  after  making  a  few  dozen  or  so  mistakes,  I  realized  that  in 
most  instances  a  white  Isabella  quarter  just  does  not  look  right. 

Talk  with  commemorative  coin  dealers  who  are  knowledgeable  and  who  are  willing  to 
respond  to  the  question,  “Is  this  an  original  coin?”  It  may  take  time,  but  you  will  eventually 
determine  whether  they  know  about  what  they  are  talking. 

Educate  yourself  about  how  a  particular  commemorative  should  look.  Each  series  has 
its  own  characteristics.  Once  you  have  become  aware  of  the  different  “looks”  of  the  various 
series,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  decide  how  you  want  your  collection  to  look. 
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Once  you  have  gone  through  this  process,  you  will  find  that  you  have  accumulated  a 
collection  of  diverse,  interesting  coins,  whether  they  are  completely  “original”  or  not. 

I  d  like  to  thank  Dave  Bowers,  Anthony  Swiatek,  Larry  Shepherd,  and  Harry  Laibstain 
for  taking  the  time  to  discuss  these  issues  and,  thus,  enable  me  to  continue  the  educational 
process. 

(Editor  s  Comment:  I  want  to  thank  Arnold  very  much  for  this  very  interesting  and 
informative  article,  which  he  so  kindly  sent  me.  Since  I  have  met  him  personally ,  1  know  how 
seriously  he  takes  his  collecting  of  commemoratives.  Obviously,  more  hobbyists  should  do  the 
same.  1  particularly  appreciate  the  fact  he  researched  his  subject  by  interviewing  some  of  the 
most  respected  individuals  in  the  numismatic  community.  Not  everyone  has  access  to  these 
gentlemen,  and  Arnold's  efforts  are  to  be  applauded  for  those  members  who  may  never  attend 
a  major  coin  convention  or  have  the  opportunity  to  correspond  with  dealers  of  this  caliber. 

I  personally  think  the  “white” /“toned”  controversy  will  continue  as  long  as  the  tastes  of 
collectors  differ.  I  first  became  interested  in  coins  30  years  ago,  and  1  remember  at  that  time, 
my  late  husband,  Don,  could  not  sell  toned  coins  to  some  customers.  They  expressly  asked  him 
to  “dip  ”  them,  or  they  simply  would  not  buy  them.  Others  preferred  the  originality  of  natural 
toning,  and  the  thought  of  dipping  coins  was  repugnant  to  them.  Many  a  gem  coin  was  ruined 
because  of  the  desire  for  “white”  coins,  which  was  quite  prevalent  in  the  70’s. 

What  pleases  me  the  most  about  this  article  is  that  it  is  evident  that  Arnold  looks  at  the 
coin  and  not  the  label.  So  often  1  have  seen  overgraded  coins  that  have  been  outrageously 
beautiful  because  of  vivid  toning,  when  the  same  coin  without  that  color  would  not  grade  MS-65. 

Personally ,  7  prefer  toned  coins,  but  I  can  certainly  admire  a  beautiful  “natural  ”  white 
coin  with  flawless  surfaces.  It ’s  all  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  and  what  he  or  she  chooses  to 
collect.  Have  fun  with  our  hobby,  and  learn,  as  Arnold  has,  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
even  among  the  experts.) 


*  *  * 

David  W.  Lange  (R-l  779.  NJ)  is  director  of  research  for  the  Numismatic  Guaranty 
Corporation  of  America.  The  following  material  is  graciously  furnished  courtesy  of  NGC’s 
PHOTO  PROOF™. 


We  are  indeed  indebted  to  him  and  to  Mark  Salzberg  (R-0388,,  NJ)  and  John  Albanese 
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(R-1954,  NJ)  for  these  educational  reports  on  the  commemorative  series.  May  I  also  note  that 
1  have  been  asked  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  articles  were  written  by  others  who  prefer  to 
remain  anonymous.  Thanks  to  you  all! 

1915-S  QUARTER  EAGLE  PANAMA-PACIFIC 

The  Panama  Canal,  or  “Big  Ditch,”  as  it  has  often  been  called,  was  constructed  with  a 
blend  of  sheer  ingenuity  and  painstaking  attention  to  detail.  It  took  ten  years  and  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  construct  the  giant  locks  through  Panama’s  deadly  jungles,  but  completion  of  the 
monumental  project  assured  America’s  stature  as  a  world  power.  Although  some  take  this 
marvel  for  granted  today,  Congress  felt  the  canal  was  of  such  importance  that  in  1915  it 
appropriated  50  million  dollars  for  an  exposition  celebrating  its  completion.  San  Francisco  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  festivities,  giving  that  city  an  opportunity  to  showcase  the  rebuilding 
undertaken  since  the  devastating  earthquake  of  1906.  Congress  also  authorized  a  series  of 
commemorative  coins  to  mark  the  occasion:  a  silver  half  dollar,  a  gold  dollar  and  quarter  eagle, 
and  an  extraordinarily  impressive  pair  of  $50  gold  pieces. 

America  was  not  the  first  country  to  envision  a  canal  across  the  slender  Panamanian 
isthmus,  which  at  its  narrowest  point  is  only  about  50  miles  across,  making  it  the  logical  location 
for  such  a  waterway.  The  Spanish  conquistadors  conceived  it  as  a  shortcut  to  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  Americas.  In  1880,  the  French  actually  began  construction,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
consortium  which  undertook  the  project,  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company,  underestimated 
the  scope  of  the  task.  After  ten  years  and  $287  million  dollars,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
effort. 


The  United  States  also  saw  the  benefits  it  might  reap  from  a  Panama  Canal— particularly 
after  the  mid- 19th  century,  when  the  California  Gold  Rush  opened  America’s  West  to  ever  more 
intensive  development  and  greatly  expanded  shipping  between  U.S.  ports  on  the  East  and  West 
coasts.  With  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898  came  the  realization  that  floating  a  two-ocean 
navy  was  logistically  overwhelming,  and  the  need  for  a  canal  became  even  more  apparent.  In 
1902  Congress  passed  the  Spooner  Act,  authorizing  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  acquire  the 
rights  to  build  a  canal  and  then  to  proceed  with  its  construction.  Roosevelt,  with  his  usual 
determination,  orchestrated  the  independence  of  Panama  from  Colombia  and  a  treaty  with  the 
Panamanians  for  the  canal. 

The  canal  was  completed  at  almost  the  same  time  as  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  in 
Europe.  The  war  began  officially  on  July  28,  and  the  new  canal  opened  to  traffic  just  18  days 
later,  on  August  15.  Americans,  however,  were  still  three  years  away  from  direct  involvement 
in  the  conflict,  and  the  Panama  Canal  was  not  only  closer  to  home  but  also  a  source  of  more 
immediate  interest  to  many  in  this  still  rather  insular  country.  The  exposition  held  in  San 
Francisco  reflected  the  nation’s  exuberance  over  its  remarkable  accomplishment.  It  featured 
exhibits  by  36  foreign  countries,  44  states  of  the  Union,  and  several  U.S.  territories,  as  well  as 
such  attractions  as  a  racetrack,  a  livestock  building,  and  an  amusement  midway.  The  fair  drew 
an  estimated  19  million  visitors  during  its  more  than  nine-month  run,  which  lasted  from 
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February  20  to  December  4,  1915. 

Congress  didn  t  get  around  to  authorizing  the  coins  commemorating  the  occasion  until 
January  16,  1915,  the  very  eve  of  the  fair.  The  enabling  legislation  called  for  a  silver  half 
dollar  plus  gold  coins  in  three  denominations:  $1,  $2.50  and  $50.  The  quarter  eagle  (or  $2.50 
gold  piece)  and  the  $50  gold  piece  were  the  first  U.S.  commemoratives  issued  in  those 
denominations.  Mintage  limits  were  set  at  200,000  for  the  half  dollar,  25,000  for  the  gold 
dollar,  10,000  for  the  quarter  eagle,  and  3,000  for  the  $50  piece,  with  these  3,000  subsequently 
being  divided  equally  between  round  and  octagonal  versions. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Treasury 
Department  turned  to  outside  artists  for  help  in  designing  the  coins.  It  commissioned  sculptress 
Beatrice  Longman  of  New  York  to  design  the  quarter  eagle.  Illness  forced  Longman  to 
withdraw  after  she  had  done  just  preliminary  sketches— and  the  quarter  eagle’s  design  then  fell 
to  Charles  E.  Barber,  the  Mint’s  chief  sculptor-engraver,  and  his  longtime  assistant,  George  T. 
Morgan.  Barber  was  undoubtedly  happy  with  this  arrangement,  as  he  consistently  opposed  any 
coinage  designs  fashioned  by  artists  from  outside  the  Mint.  Extremely  territorial,  Barber  was 
also  exquisitely  sensitive  to  criticism  of  his  own  mediocre  creations,  particularly  since  the 
lukewarm  reception  afforded  his  series  of  regular  issue  silver  coins  that  debuted  in  1892. 

Barber’s  design  for  the  quarter  eagle’s  obverse  shows  an  allegorical  figure— the  goddess 
Columbia— astride  a  hippocampus,  a  Greek  mythological  sea  horse  with  the  head  and 
forequarters  of  a  horse  and  the  tail  of  a  fish.  In  her  hand  is  a  caduceus,  the  symbol  of  the 
medical  profession,  signifying  the  strides  against  yellow  fever  that  had  helped  make  the  canal’s 
construction  possible.  The  date  is  below  this  portrait;  above  it,  along  the  rim,  is  the  inscription 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  Morgan  designed  the  reverse,  which  depicts  a  left-facing 
American  eagle  perched  atop  a  plaque  on  which  is  inscribed  the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM. 
Below  this  is  the  statement  of  value— 2-1/2  DOL.—  and  above  it,  along  the  rim,  is  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  quarter  eagles  were  struck  (as  were  all  the  Pan-Pac  coins)  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint. 
The  S  mintmark  appears  to  the  right  of  the  date.  Although  the  maximum  authorized  mintage 
of  10,000  coins  was  produced,  due  to  weak  sales  3,251  pieces  (along  with  17  pieces  made  for 
assay)  were  melted  in  the  fall  of  1916,  leaving  a  net  mintage  of  only  6,749  coins. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  promotion  and  distribution  of  the  Pan-Pac  coins,  as  well 
as  several  other  commemorative  issues  from  the  early  20th  century,  was  Farran  Zerbe.  Zerbe’s 
numismatic  reputation  and  political  clout  were  such  that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Exposition’s  Coin  and  Medal  Department,  which  he  incorporated  into  his  own  traveling  exhibit 
called  “Money  of  the  World.”  As  an  energetic  promoter  of  numismatics  for  several  decades, 
Zerbe  did  more  to  popularize  coin  collecting  in  this  country  than  any  other  individual  with  the 
possible  exception  of  B.  Max  Mehl.  Zerbe  marketed  the  five  Pan-Pac  commemorative  issues 
in  various  combinations:  single  coins,  short  sets  of  three,  full  sets  of  five,  and  double  sets  of 
ten  coins  that  showed  both  sides  of  each  coin.  He  offered  the  coins  to  collectors  through  the 
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mail,  to  the  general  public  at  the  fair,  and  in  special  mailings  to  bankers.  Individual  quarter 
eagles  were  offered  at  $4.00  each  and  delivered  in  envelopes  imprinted  with  the  coins 
description,  designer’s  name,  and  price.  Although  Zerbe’s  marketing  methods  were  laudable, 
finding  buyers  at  $4.00  for  a  $2.50  gold  coin  when  wages  were  low,  interest  in  numismatics  was 
insignificant,  and  political  and  economic  uncertainty  high,  was  a  difficult  task  at  best. 

Many  of  these  quarter  eagles  were  mishandled  by  the  public,  and  relatively  few  survive 
in  the  higher  mint-state  grades,  particularly  above  MS-64.  At  least  one  brilliant  proof,  without 
the  S  mintmark,  is  reported  to  exist,  but  this  is  unconfirmed  by  Mint  records.  Counterfeits  are 
known;  these  are  weakly  struck  and  will  show  depressions  and  tooling  marks.  Points  to  check 
for  wear  include  Columbia’s  head,  breast  and  knee,  the  head  and  shoulder  of  the  hippocampus, 
the  eagle’s  neck  and  legs,  and  the  torch  band  on  the  column  supporting  the  plaque. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  18  millimeters 
Weight:  4.18  grams 
Composition:  .900  gold,  .100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .12094  ounce  pure  gold 

1915-S  FIFTY  DOLLARS  PANAMA-PACIFIC  ROUND 

Ever  since  Balboa  first  gazed  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1513,  Europeans  had  dreamed 
and  schemed  of  ways  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  large  ocean  to  the  west.  Four 
hundred  years  later  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  took  ten 
years  and  many  millions  of  dollars  to  construct  the  giant  locks  through  Panama’s  deadly  jungles, 
but  completion  of  the  monumental  project  assured  America’s  stature  as  a  world  power.  It  had 
been  apparent  since  the  Spanish-American  War  that  floating  a  two-ocean  navy  was  logistically 
overwhelming,  and  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  plans  began  in  earnest  to  connect 
the  two  oceans. 

Congress  felt  the  canal  was  of  such  importance  that  in  1915  it  appropriated  50  million 
dollars  for  an  exposition  celebrating  its  completion.  San  Francisco  was  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  festivities,  giving  that  city  an  opportunity  to  showcase  the  rebuilding  undertaken  since  the 
devastating  earthquake  of  1906.  Congress  also  authorized  a  series  of  commemorative  coins  to 
mark  the  occasion:  a  silver  half  dollar,  a  gold  dollar  and  quarter  eagle,  and  an  extraordinarily 
impressive  pair  of  $50  gold  pieces.  One  unusual  aspect  of  the  legislation  provided  that  of  the 
3,000  fifty-dollar  coins  authorized,  half  were  to  be  round  and  the  other  half  octagonal  in  shape. 
These  massive  gold  coins  were  modeled  after  the  fifty-dollar  gold  octagonal  “slugs”  struck  in 
Gold  Rush  California  by  Augustus  Humbert  and  their  round  counterparts  struck  by  the 
Wass-Molitor  firm  in  1855.  Although  the  coins  produced  by  Humbert  at  the  U.S.  Assay  Office 
at  San  Francisco  were  officially  authorized  issues,  the  Pan-Pac  fifties  would  be  the  first  coins 
of  that  denomination  issued  by  a  U.S.  Mint. 
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New  York  artist  Robert  Aitken  was  selected  to  design  both  the  round  and  octagonal 
fifty-dollar  coins.  Aitken  was  an  accomplished  sculptor,  but  the  Panama-Pacific 
commemoratives  were  his  first  attempt  at  coin  designs.  Critics  had  a  field  day  with  his  creation, 
ignoring  the  aesthetic  merits  of  the  design  and  complaining  that  “there  is  nothing  American 
about  the  coin  except  the  inscription.  On  an  artistic  level,  however,  Aitken’ s  work  is  a  rather 
successful  attempt  to  blend  classical  Greek  motifs  with  modem  coinage.  He  used  the  same 
design  for  both  coins  but  slightly  reduced  the  design  elements  on  the  octagonal  pieces  to  fit 
within  the  border.  His  subjects  were  the  Roman  goddess  Minerva  (after  the  Greek  goddess, 
Athena)  and  an  owl— symbols,  as  he  put  it,  “full  of  beauty  in  themselves,”  that  would  also 
express  “the  larger  meaning  of  the  Exposition,  its  appeal  to  the  intellect.”  Aitken’s  appeal  to 
the  intellect,  however,  required  some  interpretation,  which,  fortunately,  was  included  on  the 
packaging  accompanying  the  five-piece  sets  consisting  of  the  two  fifties,  a  quarter  eagle,  gold 
dollar,  and  silver  half  dollar. 

To  the  Romans,  Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  skill,  contemplation,  spinning, 
weaving,  agriculture  and  horticulture,  all  undoubtedly  admirable  qualities.  Ironically,  she  was 
also  the  goddess  of  war,  albeit  representing  the  more  reflective  and  civilized  side  of  conflict. 
As  the  central  design  of  the  Panama-Pacific  $50  pieces,  she  wears  a  crested  helmet,  pushed  back 
to  signify  peaceful  intentions— a  symbol  of  American  sentiment  towards  a  Europe  deeply 
embroiled  in  the  carnage  of  World  War  I.  The  date  appears  in  Roman  numerals— MCMXV— at 
the  top  of  Minerva’s  shield.  The  entire  central  design  is  surrounded  by  a  “Morse  code”  circular 
border,  actually  a  long-  and  short-beaded  motif,  also  adapted  from  Classical  Greek  design. 
Although  some  critics  of  the  day  remarked  about  the  dolphins  encircling  the  border  of  the 
octagonal  pieces,  sarcastically  commenting  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  canal  was  built  for  their 
benefit,  the  dolphins  quite  suitably  symbolize  the  uninterrupted  waterway  created  by  the  canal. 
The  coins’  reverse  depicts  an  owl  perched  on  a  Ponderosa  Pine,  surrounded  by  cones.  Owls 
were  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  the  bird  is  commonly  recognized  as  a  symbol  for  wisdom  as  well 
as  for  watchfulness,  alluding  to  America’s  need  for  vigilance  on  the  eve  of  its  entrance  into  the 
European  war.  The  beaded  border  is  repeated  again  on  the  reverse,  separating  the  central  design 
from  the  statutory  legends  that  surround  the  perimeter  of  each  side:  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  and  FIFTY  DOLLARS  on  the  obverse,  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  and 
SAN  FRANCISCO  on  the  reverse.  The  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  appears  above  Minerva’s 
head,  while  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  is  to  the  right  of  the  owl.  Aitken’s  initials  are  tucked  away 
on  the  reverse  in  the  field  above  the  R  in  FRANCISCO,  while  the  S  mintmark  is  located 
between  the  lowest  right  pine  cone  and  the  beaded  inner  border. 

Because  of  the  coins’  large  size,  a  special  14-ton  hydraulic  press  used  for  striking  medals 
was  sent  from  Philadelphia.  Although  officials  considered  striking  the  coins  on  the  fairgrounds, 
the  final  decision  kept  production  in  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  The  first  coins  were  struck  on 
June  15,  1915,  and  a  total  of  1,509  octagonal  and  1,510  round  fifties  were  produced  by  the  end 
of  the  summer.  The  odd  19  pieces  that  exceeded  the  authorized  mintage  were  reserved  for 
assay.  The  first  100  coins  struck  were  distributed  to  various  dignitaries  and  Mint  employees. 
Despite  the  popularity  of  the  coins’  large  size  and  appealing  design,  only  645  of  the  octagonal s 
and  483  of  the  rounds  were  sold.  The  remaining  pieces  were  melted  in  November,  1916. 
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Intimately  associated  with  the  promotion  and  distribution  of  the  Pan-Pac  fifties,  as  well 
as  several  other  commemorative  issues  from  the  early  20th  century,  was  Farran  Zerbe.  Zerbe’s 
numismatic  reputation  and  political  clout  were  such  that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Exposition’s  Coin  and  Medal  Department,  which  he  incorporated  into  his  own  traveling  exhibit 
called  “Money  of  the  World.”  As  an  energetic  promoter  of  numismatics  for  several  decades, 
Zerbe  did  more  to  popularize  coin  collecting  in  this  country  than  any  other  individual  with  the 
possible  exception  of  B.  Max  Mehl.  Zerbe  marketed  the  five  Pan-Pac  commemorative  issues 
in  various  combinations:  single  coins,  short  sets  of  three,  full  sets  of  five,  and  double  sets  of 
ten  coins  that  showed  both  sides  of  each  coin.  He  offered  the  coins  to  collectors  through  the 
mail,  to  the  general  public  at  the  fair,  and  in  special  mailings  to  bankers.  Although  his 
marketing  methods  were  laudable,  finding  buyers  at  $100  for  a  $50  gold  coin  when  wages  were 
low,  interest  in  numismatics  was  insignificant,  and  political  and  economic  uncertainty  high,  was 
a  difficult  task  at  best. 

The  artistic  beauty,  size,  and  rarity  of  the  Pan-Pac  fifties  place  them  among  the  few 
commemorative  issues  that  are  widely  recognized  and  sought  by  non-specialists.  The  net 
mintage  figures  reflect  both  their  absolute  and  relative  rarity;  the  lower-mintage  round  variety 
is  the  scarcer  of  the  two.  Many  surviving  Pan-Pac  fifties  suffer  from  slight  handling  friction  on 
the  cheek  and  helmet  of  Minerva  and  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  owl’s  breast.  Often  the 
comers  of  the  octagonal  pieces  will  show  rim  bumps  and  nicks.  Most  examples  will  range  from 
AU-55  to  MS-63;  gem  examples  are  quite  rare  and  seldom  offered  for  sale.  Almost  as  coveted 
as  the  coins  themselves  are  the  original-issue  holders.  The  cases  made  for  single  $50  pieces 
have  sold  in  the  $400-$800  range,  whereas  the  hammered  frames  for  five-piece  sets  bring  several 
thousand  dollars  each.  The  extremely  rare  double-set,  framed  holder  is  even  dearer.  One 
example  sold  several  years  ago  at  auction  brought  an  astounding  $18,000! 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  1.74  inches 
Weight:  83.55  grams 
Composition:  .900  gold,  .100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  2.41757  ounces  pure  gold 

1916-17  McKinley  memorial  gold  dollar 

Judging  solely  by  the  number  of  times  his  portrait  has  appeared  on  coins  and  currency, 
William  McKinley  is  one  of  the  most  highly  honored  of  our  United  States  presidents.  In  this 
respect,  he  joins  such  distinguished  figures  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  Although 
McKinley  was  a  man  of  some  accomplishment,  his  greatest  recognition  came  as  the  victim  of 
a  crazed  assassin.  This  elevated  him  to  a  status  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  previously  and 
brought  him  honors  usually  reserved  for  those  whose  achievements  occur  during  their  lifetime. 
Among  the  posthumous  tributes  to  this  slain  president  were  the  McKinley  Memorial  gold  dollars 
of  1916  and  1917. 
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William  McKinley  was  bom  in  Niles,  Ohio,  on  January  29,  1842.  His  budding  career 
as  a  school  teacher  was  interrupted  by  service  in  the  federal  army  during  the  Civil  War. 
Attaining  the  rank  of  major  by  the  war’s  end,  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  and  became  a 
practicing  attorney  in  Canton,  Ohio.  Entering  Republican  politics,  he  served  fifteen  years  as  a 
congressman  beginning  in  1876.  During  this  time,  he  became  a  strong  advocate  of  the  “free 
coinage”  of  silver,  a  position  that  would  cause  him  some  embarrassment  in  his  later  campaign 
for  the  presidency.  Finally  defeated  by  his  unpopular  call  for  protective  tariffs,  Representative 
McKinley,  nevertheless,  drew  the  attention  of  Republican  Party  Boss  Mark  Hanna,  who 
successfully  ran  the  war  veteran  for  governor  of  Ohio  in  1891  and  again  in  1893. 

As  the  presidential  election  of  1896  approached,  Hanna  and  his  cronies  backed  McKinley 
for  the  Republican  nomination  on  a  ticket  which  hailed  the  gold  standard,  sound  money,  and 
protective  tariffs.  At  the  party’s  convention,  some  western  proponents  of  free  silver  cheered 
McKinley,  still  unaware  of  his  shift  in  politics.  Such  compromising  of  his  own  views  while 
under  the  thumb  of  party  leaders  would  come  to  characterize  McKinley’s  presidency,  which  he 
won  by  a  narrow  victory  over  William  Jennings  Bryan,  deliverer  of  the  famous  “Cross  of  Gold” 
speech.  The  preeminent  event  of  his  4-1/2  years  in  office  was  the  Spanish- American  War  of 
1898,  a  one-sided  affair  which  McKinley  attempted  to  resolve  through  diplomacy.  His 
influential  mentors,  however,  were  spoiling  for  war,  and  they  forced  him  to  come  over  to  their 
side.  Reelected  in  1900,  McKinley  was  only  six  months  into  his  second  term  when  he  was 
assassinated  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  while  attending  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in  September 
of  1901.  He  died  a  week  later  on  the  14th. 

Over  the  next  year  or  so,  a  plethora  of  memorial  souvenirs  and  literature  eulogized  the 
slain  president,  many  of  a  tasteless  and  highly  commercial  nature.  Nearly  fifteen  years  passed, 
however,  before  an  organization  calling  itself  the  National  McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial 
Association  beseeched  Congress  for  a  commemorative  silver  dollar  in  his  honor.  Proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  these  coins  would  be  reserved  for  the  building  of  a  memorial  structure  in  the  town 
of  Niles.  It  was  not  stated  in  the  proposed  legislation,  but  a  number  of  writers  have  pointed  out 
that  1917  marked  the  75th  anniversary  of  McKinley’s  birth,  and  this  may  explain  the  timing  of 
the  memorial  campaign.  Not  so  easily  explained  is  the  curious  selection  of  a  silver  dollar  for 
the  commemorative.  In  hearings  before  a  House  committee  during  January  1916,  Colonel 
Joseph  Butler  of  the  Memorial  Association  objected  to  the  proposed  coin,  since  McKinley’s 
opposition  to  the  silver  dollar  and  his  promotion  of  the  gold  standard  had  been  key  issues  in  his 
presidency.  A  gold  dollar  was  a  more  appropriate  recognition,  Butler  argued,  and  the  bill  was 
amended  to  authorize  the  coining  of  not  more  than  100,000  of  these  coins.  It  passed  on 
February  23. 

After  suffering  protracted  arguments  with  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  over  the  recent 
Panama-Pacific  coinage,  the  U.S.  Mint  evidently  wanted  to  streamline  the  design  process  for  the 
McKinley  coin,  as  it  assigned  the  preparation  of  models  to  its  own  staff.  Chief  Engraver 
Charles  E.  Barber,  then  in  his  final  year  of  life,  sculpted  the  obverse,  a  mediocre  profile  bust 
of  the  late  president  that  scarcely  resembled  him.  Several  numismatic  authors  have  commented 
that  Barber  seemed  to  be  avoiding  any  comparison  with  his  earlier  portrait  of  McKinley  that 
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appeared  on  one  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  dollars  in  1903.  Barber’s  advanced  age 
(76)  is  a  more  plausible  explanation.  His  Assistant  Engraver,  George  T.  Morgan,  created  the 
reverse,  a  facing  view  of  the  McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial  structure.  This  model  was  even 
worse  than  Barber’s — architecturally  inaccurate  and  crudely  rendered.  When  combined  with  the 
tact  that  these  coins,  aside  from  a  handful  of  proofs,  are  often  seen  weakly  struck,  the  whole 
makes  for  an  aesthetically  poor  creation.  Objections  tendered  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
were  simply  ignored.  The  worst  was  still  to  come,  however,  when  the  Association  attempted 
to  market  these  mediocre  coins  to  the  public  at  S3  apiece. 

Some  20,000  gold  dollars  dated  1916  were  coined  in  two  batches,  the  first  in  August  and 
the  second  in  October.  There  are  no  distinctions  between  these  two  strikings.  A  third  press  run 
of  10,000  pieces  occurred  the  following  February,  all  dated  1917.  It’s  not  known  whether  the 
second  date  was  an  intentional  attempt  to  create  repeat  sales  or  merely  coincidental.  Whatever 
the  case,  sales  of  the  McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial  dollar  were  a  flop.  Unaware  of  previous 
failed  attempts  by  commemorative  coin  sponsors  to  sell  gold  dollars  at  such  a  high  price,  the 
Association  was  stunned  by  its  failure.  In  desperation  it  sold  as  many  as  10,000  coins  to  famed 
Texas  numismatic  promoter,  B.  Max  Mehl,  as  well  as  other,  less  flamboyant  dealers. 

Some  uncertainty  exists  respecting  the  number  of  each  issue  that  was  sold  and  the  number 
melted.  Walter  Breen  gave  a  figure  of  20,026  1916  dollars  coined  (the  odd  26  pieces  were 
reserved  for  assay  and  later  destroyed)  and  10,023  melted,  leaving  a  net  mintage  of  9,977.  For 
1917,  he  wrote  that  all  10,000  coins  were  distributed,  with  none  melted.  Q.  David  Bowers 
countered  with  information  furnished  by  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  claimed  that  around  15,000  of  the 
1916  dollars  were  issued,  while  only  about  5,000  of  the  1917  coins  escaped  the  melting  pot. 
Bowers  pointed  out  that  Mehl  was  present  when  all  of  this  was  happening  and  was  thus  in  a 
position  to  know,  and  he  likewise  revealed  that  the  frequency  of  appearance  is  distinctly  greater 
for  the  1916  dollars. 

The  typical  McKinley  dollar  is  poorly  struck  around  its  peripheries.  A  number  will  show 
frosty  luster,  although  the  majority  have  somewhat  prooflike  surfaces.  On  the  1916  coins,  which 
were  sold  at  least  in  part  to  the  general  public,  friction  may  appear  on  the  obverse  due  to 
mishandling.  The  reverse  is  usually  is  better  shape.  This  is  true  overall  for  the  1917  issue, 
nearly  all  of  which  went  to  dealers  and  speculators  and  were  ultimately  sold  to  coin  collectors 
who  took  better  care  of  them.  The  1916  coins  are  usually  available  in  grades  of  AU-55  through 
MS-64;  higher  grade  coins  are  scarce.  The  1917  dollars  are  less  frequently  encountered,  but 
choice  and  gem  specimens  survive  in  higher  proportion;  circulated  examples  are  seldom  seen. 
Points  to  examine  for  the  first  signs  of  wear  include  McKinley’s  temple  and  the  hair  above  his 
ear;  on  the  reverse,  check  the  pillar  above  the  second  numeral  1  and  the  base  of  the  flagpole. 
Counterfeits  exist  for  this  issue;  the  crudity  of  genuine  coins  makes  the  identification  of  fakes 
a  challenge,  and  authentication  is  recommended  for  any  coin  of  this  type. 

At  least  six  brilliant  proofs  dated  1916  are  known,  whereas  another  five  exist  for  1917. 
These  exhibit  extremely  sharp  details  and  complete  rims,  both  often  lacking  on  regular  strikes. 
Some  minor  varieties  may  be  found,  as  the  date  was  punched  by  hand  into  each  working  die. 
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Two  types  of  original  packaging  are  also  collectible.  The  first  is  a  small  paper  envelope  printed 
“The  National  McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial  Association,  Youngstown,  Ohio,”  with  a  space 
provided  to  indicate  the  number  of  coins  inside.  Also  found  is  a  Christmas  card  that  holds  a 
single  McKinley  dollar. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  15  millimeters 
Weight:  1.672  grams 
Composition:  .900  gold,  .100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .04837  ounce  pure  gold 

1918  ILLINOIS  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

The  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar  is  one  of  the  few  real  success  stories  in  U.S. 
commemorative  coinage.  A  superb  piece  of  sculpting,  its  appeal  as  a  work  of  art  is  just  as 
evident  today  as  it  was  in  1918.  The  entire  authorized  issue  was  sold.  Although  many  pieces 
remained  on  hand  in  Springfield  banks  as  late  as  the  1930s,  none  were  ever  returned  to  the  Mint 
for  melting.  Additionally,  the  money  raised  from  sales  of  these  coins  was  actually  used  for  the 
legitimate  and  honorable  purpose  which  Congress  intended,  never  a  certainty  with  such  coin 
programs.  Last  but  not  least,  collectors  prize  these  half  dollars,  as  they  bear  one  of  the  most 
attractive  designs  in  over  a  century  of  commemorative  coinage.  The  most  prominent  feature  of 
this  issue  is  the  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Illinois’  best-known  resident  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  A1  Capone).  For  that  reason,  some  have  called  it  the  “Lincoln”  half  dollar,  but 
it  actually  celebrates  the  centennial  of  Illinois’  statehood.  What  is  now  the  state  of  Illinois  was 
once  a  part  of  the  vast  Northwest  Territory.  Its  name  is  a  French  corruption  of  the  native  word 
Iliniwek ,  which  described  a  consortium  of  Algonquin  tribes.  Captured  from  the  British  during 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  Illinois  was  included  within  the  new  Indiana  Territory  in 
1800.  Nine  years  later,  it  became  the  Illinois  Territory,  ultimately  achieving  statehood  on 
December  3,  1818. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  native  of  Illinois,  arriving  there  as  a  young  adult  of  21  in 
1830.  Still,  he  is  indelibly  linked  with  this  state.  By  a  peculiar  coincidence,  his  birth  occurred 
just  three  days  after  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois  Territory.  Largely  self-educated,  Lincoln 
is  fondly  remembered  for  his  proficiency  in  splitting  rails,  but  it  was  as  a  lawyer  that  he 
achieved  prominence  during  the  1830s  and  1840s.  Several  terms  in  the  state  legislature  were 
followed  by  two  unsuccessful  bids  for  the  United  States  Senate.  It  was  during  his  second 
campaign  in  1858  that  his  skill  as  an  orator  brought  him  national  recognition.  Losing  to 
Democrat  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln,  nevertheless,  impressed  his  Republican  Party  enough 
to  become  its  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1860.  His  election  led  to 
withdrawal  from  the  Union  by  a  number  of  southern  states,  culminating  in  the  Civil  War. 
Lincoln’s  determination  and  strength  saw  the  nation  through  that  troubled  time,  but  it  ultimately 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  Confederate  sympathizer  only  a  few  days  after  the 
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war’s  end.  The  placement  of  his  portrait  on  this  commemorative  coin  speaks  volumes  about  the 
pride  that  the  people  of  Illinois  take  in  calling  him  their  own. 

Legislation  passed  on  June  1,  1918,  authorized  the  coining  of  not  more  than  100,000 
Illinois  Centennial  half  dollars.  The  proceeds  were  to  fund  centennial  celebrations  being  held 
by  counties  throughout  the  state.  As  these  events  were  already  underway  when  the  bill  became 
law,  the  expeditious  coining  of  the  Illinois  half  dollars  was  a  must.  So  the  work  of  preparing 
models  based  on  designs  furnished  by  the  Illinois  Centennial  Committee  was  performed  in-house: 
The  Mint’s  Chief  Engraver,  George  T.  Morgan,  sculpted  the  obverse,  whereas  his  newly-hired 
assistant,  John  R.  Sinnock,  completed  the  reverse.  Both  artists  ultimately  designed  many  U.S. 
coins,  although  most  of  Sinnock’ s  achievements  were  still  some  years  in  the  future. 

The  Illinois  seal,  selected  for  the  reverse  of  this  issue,  depicts  an  eagle  holding  in  its  beak 
a  banner  inscribed  STATE  SOVEREIGNTY  and  NATIONAL  UNION.  Despite  instructions  by 
Treasury  Secretary  William  Gibbs  McAdoo  that  the  Illinois  motto  be  replaced  with  the  United 
States  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM,  the  change  was  not  made.  Apparently,  the  state 
committee’s  influence  in  Washington  was  sufficient  to  block  this  action.  Still  the  national  motto 
was  added  to  the  field  in  small  letters  along  with  the  other  statutory  inscriptions.  In  a  letter  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  conveying  the  secretary’s  instructions,  Acting  Mint 
Director  Mary  O’Reilly  placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact  the  models  must  include  the  year 
of  coinage.  This  is  interesting  in  light  of  the  fact  that  only  the  date  1918  appears  on  the  Illinois 
half  dollar,  whereas  most  anniversary  issues  included  both  dates  of  the  span,  such  as  1818  - 
1918.  It  may  be  that  the  original  models  bore  the  date  1818  alone  or  none  at  all.  The  answer 
to  this  question  has  not  survived. 

The  obverse  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar  features  a  right-facing  bust  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  is  beardless,  looking  as  he  did  during  his  Illinois  years.  This  portrait  is  based  on 
Andrew  O’Conner’s  full-length  statue  of  Lincoln  unveiled  at  the  state  capitol  of  Springfield  in 
August  of  1918,  the  same  month  that  the  coins  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  The 
inscription  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  is  arranged  around  the  periphery, 
while  the  mottos  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  and  LIBERTY  appear  in  the  field.  Below  Lincoln’s  bust 
is  the  date  1918.  The  reverse  features  Illinois’  state  seal.  A  defiant  eagle  is  perched  upon  a 
rocky  mound  and  the  federal  shield,  clutching  in  its  beak  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  Illinois 
motto  STATE  SOVEREIGNTY  NATIONAL  UNION.  A  rising  sun  is  at  right,  while  an  olive 
branch  passes  behind  the  shield.  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and  HALF  DOLLAR  are 
arranged  peripherally  and  separated  by  dots.  The  border,  as  on  the  obverse,  is  comprised  of  a 
bead-and-pellet  configuration  in  similar  fashion  to  Hermon  MacNeil’s  Standing  Liberty  quarter 
dollar  of  1916-30.  Finally,  the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  appears  above  the  sun  in  small 
letters. 


All  of  the  100,000  pieces  authorized  were  coined,  plus  an  additional  58  which  were 
reserved  for  assay  and  later  destroyed.  Although  sales  were  strong,  at  least  30,000  coins 
remained  on  hand  following  the  centennial,  as  that  number  turned  up  in  just  one  Springfield  bank 
during  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  Bank  Holiday  of  1933,  when  federal  auditors  stumbled 
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across  quite  a  few  hoards  of  forgotten,  old  coins.  Most  of  these  Illinois  halves  were  parceled 
out  to  dealers  at  a  small  premium  over  face  value,  while  the  remainder  were  probably  issued  to 
circulation  as  part  of  the  regular  coinage,  joining  the  many  coins  of  this  issue  already  spent  by 
persons  devastated  by  the  Great  Depression. 

Because  so  many  Illinois  halves  were  spent  as  money,  lightly  circulated  pieces  are  quite 
common.  More  heavily  worn  examples  were  probably  pocket  pieces  at  one  time.  Still  the  sheer 
number  of  coins  issued  has  made  this  design  plentiful  in  uncirculated  condition  as  well.  The 
typical  specimen  encountered  has  attractive,  frosty  luster,  although  it  will  likely  have  more  than 
a  few  contact  marks.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  obverse,  both  Lincoln’s  portrait  and  the  field 
showing  nicks  and  reeding  marks  of  varying  size  and  depth.  The  complexity  of  this  coin’s 
reverse  tends  to  camouflage  whatever  contact  marks  are  present,  and  this  side  will  often  seem 
superior  to  the  obverse.  For  this  reason,  the  Illinois  half  dollar  is  usually  graded  more  by  its 
obverse  than  its  reverse.  Most  mint  state  specimens  fall  within  the  range  of  MS-60  through 
MS-63.  Higher  grade  examples  are  scarce.  Beware  of  coins  which  have  been  harshly  cleaned 
or  lightly  circulated.  Points  to  check  for  wear  include  Lincoln’s  cheekbone,  jaw,  eyebrow,  and 
the  hair  above  his  ear.  On  the  reverse,  examine  the  eagle’s  breast  feathers  and  the  grass  beneath 
its  left  claw.  A  few  coins  will  show  weakness  of  strike  in  these  same  areas;  the  presence  of 
luster  distinguishes  this  from  actual  wear. 

No  official  packaging  accompanied  the  Illinois  half  when  it  was  issued,  but  a  number 
were  fitted  within  shield-shaped  badges  worn  by  participants  in  the  centennial  celebrations. 
These  have  collectible  value,  and  several  varieties  of  ribbon  colors  may  be  found.  In  addition, 
two  satin-finish  proofs  are  known  of  this  commemorative  coin,  and  one  or  more  matte  proofs 
are  rumored  to  exist.  Although  the  regular-issue  coins  are  usually  well  struck,  these  proofs  are 
extremely  so.  A  very  few  pieces  were  coined  in  off-metals  as  die  trials.  These  include  copper 
(Pollock-2062),  nickel  (P-2063),  and  white  metal  (P-2064). 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 
Weight:  12.5  grams 
Composition:  .900  silver,  .100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 

1920  MAINE  CENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

“As  Maine  goes,  so  goes  the  nation.”  This  old  political  adage  refers  to  Maine  voters’ 
nearly  perfect  record  in  predicting  the  outcome  of  national  elections,  which  was  due  at  least 
partly  to  a  peculiar  feature  unique  to  that  state.  Until  1957,  the  voters  of  Maine  went  to  the 
polls  in  September,  rather  than  November,  as  is  customary  elsewhere.  The  need  for  this  long 
lead  time  was  prompted  by  the  geographical  remoteness  and  difficulty  of  travel  in  olden  times. 
Also,  the  harsh  winter  conditions  made  venturing  outside  one’s  house  in  November  an  unsettling 
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prospect.  By  the  mid-20th  century,  however,  these  problems  were  overcome,  and  Maine  got 
into  step  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States— well,  almost.  Even  in  the  1990s,  Maine  is  one  of 
those  states  about  which  Americans  outside  of  New  England  tend  to  forget.  It  doesn’t  make  the 
news  very  often,  and  that’s  just  fine  with  the  folks  who  live  there.  They  get  their  fill  of 
outsiders  during  the  fishing  and  hunting  seasons,  and  they  don’t  need  the  rest  of  us  any  other 
time.  After  all,  it  was  just  such  feelings  which  led  to  Maine  becoming  a  state  in  1820,  an  event 
celebrated  one  hundred  years  later  with  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  half  dollar. 

Visited  by  the  French  as  early  as  1604,  English  colonists  soon  followed.  The  two 
cultures  coexisted  in  sparsely  settled  and  isolated  communities  through  the  remainder  of  the  17th 
century,  with  the  English  ultimately  predominating.  Originally  chartered  as  a  separate  province, 
in  1659  the  British  Crown  directed  that  Maine  be  placed  under  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  With  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  ultimately  becoming  individual  states,  Maine  was 
left  geographically  and  socially  excluded  from  the  government  in  Boston.  Agitation  for 
statehood  grew  during  the  War  of  1812,  when  the  people  of  Maine  were  largely  left  to  defend 
themselves  with  little  assistance  from  Massachusetts.  Statehood,  however,  threatened  the 
delicate  balance  between  free  and  slave  states  in  the  Union,  since  Maine  was  clearly  set  to  enter 
as  a  free  state.  Only  with  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  were  their  ambitions  realized. 
Maine  was  permitted  to  join  the  Union  as  the  23rd  state  on  March  15,  1820,  with  slave  state 
Missouri  to  follow  as  the  24th,  a  year  later. 

When  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Maine’s  statehood  arrived  in  1920,  a 
commemorative  coin  was  sought  to  mark  the  occasion.  Surprisingly,  the  centennial  half  dollar 
was  envisioned  as  a  circulating  issue.  Just  such  a  coin  was  presented  to  Congress  by  Maine 
Representative  John  Peters  in  April  of  1920.  Incredulously,  his  colleague  from  Ohio, 
Congressman  Gard,  suggested  that  “some  of  the  thrifty  people  in  the  state  of  Maine  will  take 
some  of  these  fifty-cent  pieces  and  put  them  away  where  they  will  never  see  the  light  of  day 
again,  at  least  among  people  who  circulate  money  by  spending  it.”  For  the  most  part  he  was 
right,  of  course,  as  no  one  was  likely  to  pay  $1  for  a  coin  and  then  spend  it  as  fifty  cents. 

With  little  further  debate,  the  bill  authorizing  a  coinage  of  not  more  than  100,000  Maine 
Centennial  half  dollars  was  passed  on  May  10.  Proceeds  from  their  sale  were  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  a  centennial  celebration  being  held  at  the  state  capitol  of  Portland.  Sketches  furnished 
by  the  centennial  committee  were  forwarded  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  on  the  14th  with 
a  plea  for  quick  action.  Commission  Chairman  Charles  Moore  passed  these  on  to  sculptor 
member  James  Earle  Fraser  of  Buffalo  nickel  fame.  Frustrated  in  having  to  repeatedly  accept 
the  work  of  amateurs,  Fraser  fired  off  a  telegram  to  Moore:  “Mistake  to  accept  design  for  coin 
in  form  of  drawing.  Model  should  be  made  by  medallic  sculptor  of  note.  Our  coins  have 
reached  high  grade  of  perfection  because  this  method  is  used.  Design  for  proposed  coin  very 
ordinary.  Should  not  be  used.”  With  the  deadline  for  receipt  of  the  finished  coins  set  for  June 
28,  a  compromise  was  reached  which,  of  course,  pleased  no  one.  The  committee’s 
unimaginative  sketches  would  be  used,  but  a  skilled  medalist  would  perform  the  work  of 
modeling  them.  Anthony  DeFrancisci,  a  student  of  Fraser  who  would  soon  earn  greater  acclaim 
as  the  creator  of  the  Peace  silver  dollar,  completed  the  plaster  models  in  June.  These  were  not 
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approved  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  until  July  9. 

The  obverse  of  the  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar  features  the  state  seal.  An  escutcheon 
bearing  a  moose  and  a  pine  tree  is  at  center,  with  a  farmer  and  a  sailor  to  the  left  and  right  of 
it,  respectively.  The  Latin  motto  DIRIGO  (I  direct)  is  on  a  scroll  above,  with  a  star  above  it. 
Below  the  escutcheon  is  a  banner  inscribed  MAINE.  The  legend  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  and  the  value  HALF  DOLLAR  are  arranged  in  arcs  around  the  periphery.  The 
reverse  is  dominated  by  a  wreath  of  pine  branches.  The  words  MAINE  CENTENNIAL 
1820-1920  are  arranged  within  it.  Above  are  the  statutory  legends  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  and 
LIBERTY;  below  is  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST.  The  whole  effect  is  mediocre,  with  each 
side  looking  as  though  it  should  be  the  reverse.  This  imagery  was  suitable  for  a  souvenir  token, 
but  it  fell  far  short  of  the  level  of  excellence  achieved  by  contemporary  coins,  whether  they  were 
commemoratives  or  regular  issues. 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  struck  50,028  Maine  halves  in  the  late  summer  of  1920  (the  odd 
28  were  reserved  for  assay),  but  they  arrived  too  late  for  purchase  at  the  Centennial  Celebration 
in  Portland.  Still  about  half  of  the  initial  mintage  was  sold  by  the  state  treasurer  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  After  that,  sales  slowed  to  the  point  where  no  further  thought  was  given  to  coining 
the  full  authorization  of  100,000  (the  gimmick  of  adding  a  1921  date  or  some  other 
distinguishing  feature  to  the  additional  pieces  was  evidently  not  explored).  The  coins  remaining 
on  hand  were  available  until  at  least  1929,  and  all  were  eventually  sold.  This  left  a  net  mintage 
of  50,000  (the  28  assay  coins  were  destroyed).  Although  the  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar  fell 
victim  to  poor  design  and  even  worse  timing,  the  program  was  free  of  the  scandal  and 
controversy  which  plagued  many  other  commemorative  issues. 

Congressman  Peters  may  have  been  at  least  partly  correct  about  the  people  of  Maine 
spending  their  centennial  half  dollars;  quite  a  few  are  found  in  circulated  grades,  some  as  low 
as  fine!  Most  of  these  were  probably  spent  during  the  Depression  years  of  the  1930s,  long  after 
the  celebrations  ended.  Some  may  have  been  carried  as  pocket  pieces  from  the  outset.  Most 
circulated  examples  grade  between  EF-40  and  AU-50,  oftentimes  with  evidence  of  harsh 
cleaning.  The  coins  were  not  made  with  great  care,  as  their  high  points  are  often  weakly  struck. 
These  include  the  faces  of  both  farmer  and  sailor,  as  well  as  the  pine  tree,  which  is  indistinct 
even  on  the  artist’s  models.  In  addition,  the  dies  were  crudely  polished,  leaving  a  number  of 
raised,  irregular  lines  on  the  coins’  surfaces.  This  condition  was  aggravated  further  when  the 
dies  clashed  and  were  polished  even  more,  although  these  later  coins  struck  up  better  because 
of  their  unintentionally  lowered  relief.  Wear  first  appears  on  the  hands  adjacent  to  the 
escutcheon  and  on  the  wreath’s  bow  knot. 

Uncleaned,  mint  state  examples  typically  have  a  satiny  luster,  although  prooflike  and 
semi-prooflike  pieces  form  a  minority  of  survivors.  Grades  MS-60  through  MS-63  are  usually 
available,  whereas  higher  grades,  especially  MS-65  and  above,  are  quite  scarce.  The  relative 
simplicity  of  their  design  made  the  Maine  half  dollars  subject  to  numerous  contact  marks  even 
before  leaving  the  Mint.  Subsequent  careless  handling  by  the  mostly  non-numismatic  purchasers 
has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  desirable  specimens.  One  or  more  matte  proofs  are  known. 
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as  are  forgeries  made  by  sandblasting  well-struck,  regular  coins  to  simulate  proofs. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 
Weight:  12.5  grams 
Composition:  .900  silver,  .100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 

1920-21  PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY  HALF  DOLLAR 

Commemorative  coins  were  still  something  of  a  novelty  in  1920  when  Congress 
authorized  the  coining  of  half  dollars  to  celebrate  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Pilgrims.  Only  eight  commemorative  coin  programs  had  gone  before.  Some  of  these 
included  multiple  denominations,  whereas  a  few  even  offered  two  different  dates  of  the  same 
design.  These  multi-date  offerings  usually  resulted  from  bad  timing  on  the  part  of  the 
authorizing  commissions.  The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  half  dollar  of  1920-21,  however,  was  the 
first  issue  coined  with  more  than  one  date  for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  repeat  sales.  It  set 
an  alarming  precedent  for  future  programs,  since  this  gimmick  would  be  repeated  numerous 
times,  much  to  the  irritation  of  collectors. 

This  kind  of  scheming  contrasts  sharply  with  the  Pilgrims  themselves,  who  rejected 
material  wealth  along  with  ostentatious  display  and  gregarious  behavior.  It  was  their  rejection 
of  the  Church  of  England,  however,  that  earned  them  the  title  Separatists,  as  well  as  the  wrath 
of  Britain’s  King  James  I.  Forced  to  flee  to  Holland,  their  price  of  freedom  proved  to  be  limited 
opportunities  and  a  growing  loss  of  their  English  culture  in  exchange  for  mere  tolerance  by  the 
Dutch.  Holland,  certainly,  was  not  the  refuge  they  sought.  With  backing  from  a  group  of 
English  investors  hoping  to  reap  profits  in  the  New  World,  the  Pilgrims  sailed  westward  in  the 
late  summer  of  1620,  landing  on  November  11  at  a  place  they  named  Provincetown  Bay,  on 
what  would  ultimately  be  called  Cape  Cod.  With  winter  approaching,  they  quickly  settled  on 
a  site  for  their  colony,  christening  it  Plymouth  after  their  departure  point  from  England. 

Nearly  starving  that  first  year,  only  their  instruction  by  natives  in  the  planting  of  com 
enabled  the  colonists  to  carry  on.  The  next  several  summers  brought  new  arrivals,  and  the 
Plymouth  Colony  thrived.  Not  everyone  was  a  Separatist,  however,  and  those  who  couldn’t 
stand  the  severity  of  that  lifestyle  soon  formed  neighboring  communities.  The  Pilgrim 
Separatists  ultimately  became  a  minority  of  the  population,  and  the  Plymouth  Colony  was 
absorbed  into  the  greater  Colony  of  Massachusetts  in  1691. 

The  summer  of  1920  witnessed  many  celebrations  throughout  New  England  marking  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  Pilgrims’  arrival.  Among  the  souvenir  items  planned  was  a 
commemorative  half  dollar,  the  proceeds  from  which  would  be  used  to  fund  some  of  these 
events.  The  bill  as  originally  read  called  for  the  minting  of  half  a  million  pieces!  Assured  that 
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this  was  a  misprint,  Congress  instead  approved  a  still-generous  mintage  of  300,000.  The 
legislation  was  not  passed  until  May  12,  however.  All  those  concerned  would  have  to  act 
quickly  to  get  the  coins  into  production. 

Boston  sculptor  Cyrus  E.  Dallin  was  selected  by  the  Tercentenary  Commission  to  prepare 
models  showing  a  portrait  of  Plymouth  Colony  Governor  William  Bradford  and  the  Pilgrims’ 
ship,  the  Mayflower,  on  which  they  made  their  historic  journey  in  1620.  Dallin  ran  afoul  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts’  sculptor  member,  James  Earle  Fraser  of  Buffalo  nickel  fame,  who 
found  fault  with  his  execution  of  the  inscriptions:  “Altogether  the  design  for  the  Pilgrim  fifty 
cent  coin  is  good.  The  part  that  seems  to  me  to  need  most  attention  if  there  is  time  is  the 
lettering.”  Of  course,  there  wasn’t  time  to  correct  this,  and  the  Fine  Arts  Commission’s 
decision  not  to  render  a  verdict  on  Dallin ’s  models  prompted  the  Treasury  Department  simply 
to  disregard  their  comments  and  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  dies.  In  October  of  1920  a  total 
of  200,112  Pilgrim  halves  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  the  odd  112  pieces  being 
reserved  for  assay  and  later  destroyed.  The  coins  were  first  offered  for  sale  at  $1  apiece  in 
November.  Distribution  was  handled  by  the  Shawmut  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  the  coins 
were  available  at  every  bank  in  Boston  and  Plymouth.  Although  there  was  no  official 
packaging,  two  types  of  boxes  were  privately  produced.  One  was  gold  with  a  green  coin  sleeve 
inside  and  was  imprinted  with  PEOPLE’S  SAVINGS  BANK,  WORCHESTER,  MASS.  The 
other,  a  white  box  with  a  circular  coin  slot,  was  imprinted  with  SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL 
WARS,  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS.  Both 
of  these  are  quite  valuable  today. 

The  obverse  of  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  half  dollar  portrays  a  left-facing,  half-length 
figure  of  William  Bradford,  the  second  governor  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  He  assumed  this  role 
in  1621  and  was  reelected  thirty  times!  The  image  is  fanciful,  as  no  actual  portrait  of  him 
exists.  He  holds  in  his  left  arm  what  is  most  likely  the  Bible  but  what  has  also  been  identified 
as  his  own  book  History  of  Plimmoth  Plantation.  Behind  his  portrait  is  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST,  while  the  legends  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and  PILGRIM  HALF  DOLLAR 
are  arranged  peripherally,  separated  by  stars.  Dallin ’s  incuse  initial  D  appears  below  Bradford’s 
elbow.  The  reverse  is  dominated  by  a  three-quarters  view  of  the  Mayflower  sailing  on  rough 
seas.  Its  rigging  is  erroneous,  the  forward  jib  sail  being  of  a  type  not  utilized  as  early  as  1620. 
The  inscription  PILGRIM  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION  is  arranged  peripherally. 
Separated  from  it  by  stars  are  the  dual  dates  1620-1920. 

Coming  out  so  late  in  the  year,  much  of  the  enthusiasm  which  might  have  greeted  these 
coins  during  the  summer  months  had  already  dissipated.  Many  thousands  remained  unsold  as 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  prepared  for  additional  commemorative  activities  during 
1921.  With  sales  resuming,  but  at  a  much  slower  pace,  something  was  needed  to  prompt 
additional  buyers  or,  better  still,  repeat  buyers.  As  only  200,000  coins  had  been  struck  from 
the  authorized  figure  of  300,000,  the  Tercentenary  Commission  requested  that  the  remaining 
balance  be  minted  with  the  date  1921.  That  date  was  added  in  small  figures  to  the  obverse  field, 
and  the  additional  100,000  halves  were  minted  in  July  of  that  year.  Although  there  were  some 
collectors  who  responded  with  repeat  orders,  the  severe  economic  recession  of  1921-22  worked 
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against  these  coins  becoming  a  financial  bonanza  for  the  Commission.  Conceding  that  this  issue 
had  run  its  course,  they  returned  to  the  Mint  for  melting  some  48,000  halves  dated  1920  and 
80,000  of  the  1921  striking.  This  left  net  mintages  of  152,000  for  1920  and  just  20,000  for 
1921. 


As  the  1920  coin  was  sold  primarily  to  the  general  public,  it  is  often  encountered  with 
ugly  toning  or  harshly  cleaned.  It  is  readily  available  in  grades  up  through  MS-65  but  quite 
scarce  above  that  level.  Much  of  the  1921  issue  went  directly  to  dealers  and  speculators,  so  in 
spite  of  its  lower  mintage,  a  larger  proportion  of  high-grade  survivors  exists.  In  grades  of 
MS-64  and  higher,  a  few  hundred  have  been  certified.  Wear  on  Pilgrim  halves  appears  first  on 
Bradford’s  cheekbone  and  the  hair  above  his  ear;  on  the  reverse,  check  the  crow’s  nest  and  stem 
of  the  Mayflower. 

A  few  of  the  1921  Pilgrim  halves  will  show  die-clash  marks  but  this  feature  is  more 
commonly  seen  on  the  1920  issue,  often  accompanied  by  die  striations.  Two  matte  proofs  are 
known  of  the  1920  coinage,  one  of  these  from  the  estate  of  Mint  Engraver  John  R.  Sinnock, 
while  a  single  1921  in  matte  proof  is  also  rumored  to  exist. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 
Weight:  12.5  grams 
Composition:  .900  silver,  .100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 
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AWARDS  AND  RECOGNITION  ACCORDED  SUSCC  MEMBERS! 


by  Helen  Carmody-Lebo  (R-0007,  CA) 


This  now  seems  as  though  it’s  “A  Trip  Down  Memory  Lane,”  but  I 
want  to  record  in  the  pages  of  our  Society  journal  all  of  our  members  who 
were  honored  at  the  Portland  ANA  107th  Anniversary  Convention  before  we 
are  all  heading  for  Chicago  this  summer! 

Scott  A.  Travers  (R-2212,  NY)  did  his  usually  extraordinary  job  in 
securing  plaques  for  all  the  winners  at  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild’s 
“Bash.”  Mike  Fuljenz  (R-0002,  TX)  graciously  provided  a  delicious  buffet 
for  all  those  in  attendance. 

Now  for  the  winners!  Book  of  the  Year  was  The  Official  Guide  to  Coin  Grading  and  Counterfeit 
Detection ,  by  the  Professional  Coin  Grading  Service;  Scott  Travers,  Editor;  John  W.  Dannreuther  (R- 
0021,  TN),  Text  Author.  The  same  work  also  was  the  Best  Specialized  Book  (United  States  Coins). 
Editor  Dave  Harper  (C-0002,  WI)  of  World  Coin  News  was  rated  the  Best  Issue  in  world  Commercial 
Numismatic  Magazines.  In  Non-Profit  or  Club  Numismatic  Magazines  (National  Club  Publications)  Q. 
David  Bowers’  (R-0548,  NH)  “Coins  and  Collectors”  in  The  Numismatist  was  named  Best  Column.  In 
the  same  category,  the  Best  Issue  was  our  own  The  Commemorative  Trail  (Fall/Winter,  1997),  Helen 
Carmody-Lebo,  Editor. 


Photo  Courtesy  of  John  Wilson 
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In  Regional  Club  Publications,  the  Best  Article  was  by  Steven  Roach  (J-087,  Ml)  for  “A  Break 
With  the  Past:  The  Revolution  in  American  Coinage  Design  in  the  First  Quarter  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,”  The  Centinel  (Central  States  Numismatic  Society).  The  Best  Issue  in  Numismatic  Newspapers 
was  Coin  World ,  July  28,  1997;  Beth  Deisher  (C-0005,  OH),  Editor.  The  Best  Dealer-Published 
Magazine  or  Newspaper  in  Commercial  Publications  was  Rare  Coin  Review,  Bowers  (Q.  David,  of 
course),  and  Merena— Raymond  N.  Merena  (R-2249,  NH).  In  the  Audio-Visual  classification,  the  Best 
Television  Report  on  Numismatics  was  CNBC,  “Money  Talks,  With  Ted  David,”  Mike  Fuljenz,  Guest. 
In  Software  the  winner  was  The  Coin  Collector’s  Survivor  Manual,  CD-ROM  Edition,  by  Scott  A. 
Travers;  produced  and  distributed  the  Carlisle  Development  Corporation.  An  Extraordinary  Merit 
Award  went  to  The  Boys  Town  Sale,  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  a  thoroughly  researched  and  lavishly 
illustrated  catalog.  Also  recognized  were  Investor’s  Profit  Advisory,  a  skillfully  prepared  coin-market 
newsletter  by  Mike  Fuljenz,  and  Heritage  On  Line,  a  market-sawy  Internet  web  site  maintained  by 
Heritage  Rare  Coin  Galleries  [[Steve  Ivy  (R-1126,  TX)  and  Jim  Halperin  (R-1125,  TX)]. 

Not  all  the  awards  presented  in  Portland  were  from  the  NLG.  The  ANA  also  presented  many. 
A  Medal  of  Merit  award  went  to  Michael  S.  “Stan”  Turrini  (LM-031,  CA).  Four  Society  members 
received  the  Glenn  Smedley  Memorial  Award  medal:  Michael  L.  Ellis  (R-2239,  GA),  Harry  Forman 
(R-1144,  PA),  Lee  H.  Gong  (R-1777,  CA),  and  Michael  M.  “Steamer”  Stanley  (R-2309,  CA). 

ANA  also  recognized  Gordon  R.  Donnell  (R-2220,  CA)  as  the  Outstanding  Club  Representative. 

The  Association  also  saluted  its  top  member  recruiters:  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY)  and 
Helen  Carmody-Lebo  (R-0007,  CA).  Both  now  join  the  ranks  of  the  organization’s  “Century  Club,” 
which  is  limited  to  those  who  have  recruited  a  cumulative  total  of  100  members. 

A.  M.  “Art”  Kagin  (R-2192,  IA)  was  honored  at  the  Awards  Banquet  for  60-year  membership 
in  the  ANA.  Quite  an  achievement,  I  must  say! 

Bill  Fivaz  (LM-025,  GA)  was  appointed  general  chairman  of  the  forthcoming  Atlanta  convention. 

1998  ANA  exhibit  awards  were  also  numerous.  Steve  Roach  won  third  place  in  United  States 
Coins  for  “Artistic  Trends  in  United  States  Coinage.”  Phil  Iversen  (R-1243.  CA)  took  second-place 
honors  in  Obsolete  Paper  Money  Issued  in  the  United  States  for  “Huntington  Hotel  Depression  Scrip.” 
In  Canadian  Coins  and  Currency,  Steve  Roach  won  first  place  for  “A  Type  Set  of  Canadian  5-Cent 
Pieces.”  Second  place  went  to  Clayton  O.  Grant  (R-0888,  FL)  for  “Time  for  a  Change:  Canadian  $2 
Coins.”  In  Western  Americana  Phil  Iversen  won  second  place  for  “Solomon’s  Dance  Hall  Exonumia.” 
Lee  H.  Gong’s  “Bicentennial  Error  Coins  and  Currencies”  took  second  place  in  Numismatic  Errors  and 
Error  Varieties.  In  Primitive,  Odd  and  Curious  Money,  Chuck  White  (R-2160,  CA)  won  second  place 
for  “Odd  and  Curious  Money  of  Siam.” 

Of  course,  Anthony  Swiatek,  the  ANA’s  50th  President,  took  advantage  of  the  marvelous 
opportunity  to  honor  attendees  with  the  Presidential  Award;  however,  they  were  too  numerous  to  mention 
considering  the  number  of  dedicated  hobbyists  present  at  the  convention. 

Now  we  need  to  look  forward  to  Chicago,  which  should  be  an  outstanding  event!  Who  knows 
what  SUSCC  members  will  receive  the  recognition  they  so  richly  deserve? 
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1946  IOWA  STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR:  Part  Twenty-seven 

Half  Dollar  a Reverse  the  Charges” 


by  Michael  S.  Turrini  (LM-031,  CA) 


Dedication:  This  twenty-seventh  article  in  the  continuing  series  is  dedicated  to  another  hobbyist, 
Michael  J.  Fiore  of  Pleasanton,  California,  who  is  becoming  a  real  coin  activist  in  the  Northern  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area.  Mike  has  proven  a  devoted  and  dedicated  friend  to  this  author  and  loves  coins  and 
collecting.  Thanks,  Mike,  for  being  a  friend! 


Producing  this  protracted  mini-series  accentuation  on  the  half  dollar  itself  and,  specifically,  the 
design  process  that  created  the  1946  Iowa  Statehood  Centennial  Commemorative  Half  Dollar,  the  point 
in  this  saga,  which  was  initiated  in  the  preceding  twenty-fourth  (24th)  article  ( The  Commemorative  Trail , 
Volume  14  -  #4)  has  been  achieved  at  which  the  reader  can  now  learn  the  chronology  and  sequence 
developing  and  designing  the  ultimate  artwork  and  models  necessary  to  manufacture  coinage  dies.1 

To  regress,  the  preceding  four  articles  {The  Commemorative  Trail ,  Volume  14  -  #1  &  #2  and  #4; 
Volume  15  -  #1  &  #2  and  #3)  have  “broken  down”  the  Iowa  half  dollar’s  design  into  specific 
components,  each  analyzed  in  depth.  This  has  been  done  so  as  to  ease  the  comprehension  for  the  reader 
and  for  the  record.  This  author’s  goal  was  not  just  to  summarize  but  to  give  a  thorough  study.  By 
dispensing  several  components,  individually  and  separately,  in  short  articles,  this  has  constituted  these 
mini-series  articles.2 

So,  now  where  are  we?  In  quick  epitome,  as  August  1946  passed,  the  Iowa  Centennial 
Committee,  via  its  Ralph  Evans  (1896-1973),  had  met  with  officials  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  (ANA)  and  had  a  “rough  sketch”  rendered  by  Burton  H.  Saxton  (1876-1958).  Further,  it 
had  contracted,  again  via  Ralph  Evans,  with  Adam  Pietz  (1873-1961)  to  be  its  coin  engraver;  and, 
furthermore,  all  the  parties— Ralph  Evans;  his  loyal  devoted  associate,  Edith  Wasson  McElroy  (1887- 
1975),  who  was  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee’s  Executive  Secretary;  Adam  Pietz  in  Philadelphia;  and 
the  United  States  Mint— were  wholly  cognizant  of  the  need  to  expedite  the  process  promptly,  since 
enabling  legislation  authorized  the  half  dollar  in  only  1946.  The  legislation  had  not  become  law  until 
August  7,  1946.  All  this  has  been  analyzed  in  the  previous  four  articles. 


'As  stated  in  the  prior  article,  the  author  has  sought  to  “break  down"  the  half  dollar’s  design  development  mto 
small  components.  This  present  article  accents  one  such  component.  Footnotes  have  been  limited  to  direct 
quotations  and  significant  facts. 

headers  are  welcome  to  reread  previous  articles  commencing  with  the  twenty-third  (23rd)  article  in  The 
Commemorative  Trail,  Volume  14  -  #1  &  #2. 
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In  studying  the  design  chronology  and  sequence,  this  author  has  had  two  distinctive  resources. 
First  is  the  often-praised  Ralph  Evans’  Iowa  Centennial  Celebration  Papers,  two  boxes,  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  which  documents  most  all  the  correspondence,  with  much  being  the  actual  originals. 
The  second  is  Q.  David  Bowers’  superlative  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete 
Encyclopedia  that  parallels  and  enhances  the  Ralph  Evans  copious  Papers.3 

The  best  point  now  to  begin  is  from  the  preceding  article’s  conclusion:  Ralph  Evans’  two-page 
typed  itemized  letter  of  August  29,  1946,  to  Adam  Pietz.  This  historically  important  letter  follows  as 
Figure  #1.  For  the  determination  of  the  half  dollar’s  design,  the  key  sentences  begin  on  page  2. 4 

In  follow-up  to  their  prior  telephone  conversation  the  day  before,  Ralph  Evans,  to  Adam  Pietz, 
enclosed  “A  picture”  and  “A  photograph  of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol,”  both  elevations,  and  “A  leaflet, 
showing  the  Iowa  State  flag  and,  particularly,  the  eagle  with  the  State  motto  in  its  beak.”5 

Included  with  the  papers  and  documents  in  Evans’  Centennial  Celebration  Papers  are  some  picture 
postcards  of  the  style  and  type  popular  in  the  1940s,  and  these  could  have  been  what  he  might  have 
conveyed  as  to  “A  picture”  and  “A  photograph.”  As  for  the  “leaflet,”  in  the  front  of  his  file  folder 
labeled  “A  Special  Compact  File,”  there  were  two  printed  pages  removed  out  of  some  small  State-printed 
promotional  pamphlet  that  explained  history  and  facts  about  Iowa.  These  two  pages  stored  by  Evans  may 
have  been  from  a  pamphlet,  of  much  more  pages  than  retained,  printed  by  the  then-titled  State 
Department  of  History  and  Archives  in  Des  Moines.  In  description,  these  plainly  match  the 
aforementioned  “leaflet.”6 

Progressing  on,  Evans  stated  that  “Our  sub-committee  feels  that  there  is  too  much  detail  for  the 
Great  Seal  to  be  used  effectively;  but,  we  have  included  it ...  We  do  hope  that  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  can 
be  used  effectively  and  also  the  eagle  bearing  in  its  beak  the  Iowa  State  motto.”7  This  is  quite  intriguing 
since,  in  the  end,  the  Iowa  half  dollar  would  match  these  brief  suggestions. 

In  addition,  with  this  extensive  letter  and  enclosures  was  Burton  H.  Saxton’s  “rough  sketch,”  and 
this  was  reviewed  in  the  previous  twenty-sixth  (26th)  article  ( The  Commemorative  Trail,  Volume  15  -  #3). 

On  August  30,  1946— only  one  day  later— Adam  Pietz  answered  Evans  on  his  ornate  embossed 
stationery  that  “Your  suggestions  and  photos  also  seal  and  flag  are  before  me  now.”8  To  pause,  it  seems 
that  the  Post  Office  really  “delivered”  in  the  1940s!  Overnight!  Whatever,  all  this  does  confirm  the 


3Between  these  two  resources,  Evans’  Centennial  Celebration  Papers  are  far  more  extensive  and  exhaustive,  but 
Q.  David  Bowers’  magnus  opus  should  be  in  every  coin  hobbyist’s  library. 

4 Only  page  2  is  reproduced  in  Bowers’  book. 

5Ralph  Evans,  letter  August  29,  1946,  to  Adam  Pietz. 

6Evans  had  several  file  folders,  often  with  duplicates  and  not  necessarily  in  chronological  order.  He  donated 
these  files  to  the  University  of  Iowa  many  years  after  the  Centennial. 

7/ bid . 

8Adam  Pietz,  letter  August  30,  1946,  to  Ralph  Evans.  Most  all  Peitz’s  letters  are  handwritten. 
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Davenport,  Iowa 
August  29,  1946 


Mr.  Adam  Pietz 
1001  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  Pietz: 

First,  I  wish  to  confirm  the  following  telegrams  we  have  exchanged: 


Davenport,  Iowa 
August  23,  1946 

“ARE  YOUR  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  TO  PRODUCE  MODEL  FOR  IOWA 
COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  STOP  IF  SO,  KINDLY  ADVISE  AMOUNT  YOUR  FEE 
FOR  COMPLETE  PRODUCTION  STOP  WIRE  ANSWER.” 

(Signed)  RALPH  EVANS,  CHAIRMAN 
STATE  CENTENNIAL  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  COIN 


Philadelphia,  Penn. 
August  25,  1946 

“YES  I  CAN  PREPARE  THE  MODELS  FOR  THE  IOWA  COMMEMORATED  COIN 
FOR  THE  USUAL  PRICE  ALLOTED  OF  $1000  THE  DIES  HOWEVER  MUST  BE 
REPRODUCED  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT  IN  PHILADELPHIA  ACCORDING 
TO  LAW  THE  PRICE  OF  THESE  DIES  ALWAYS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  COST  OF 
THE  COINS  I  PRESUME  THE  COIN  WILL  BE  ONE  HALF  DOLLAR  IN  SIZE 
PLEASE  ANSWER  TO  MY  STUDIO  1001  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHONE  NUMBER 
WA2-2862” 


ADAM  PIETZ  FORMERLY  ASST  CHIEF  ENGRAVER  OF  THE  MINT. 


Davenport,  Iowa 
August  27,  1946 


“YOUR  TELEGRAM  RECEIVED  AND  FEE  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
SATISFACTORY  TO  OUR  COMMITTEE  STOP  WILL  TELEPHONE  YOU 
TOMORROW  REGARDING  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DESIGN.” 

(Signed)  RALPH  EVANS,  CHAIRMAN 
STATE  CENTENNIAL  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  COIN 


Figure  ti\ 
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Mr.  Adam  Pietz—2— August  29,  1946 


Second,  I  desire  to  confirm  our  telephone  conversation  Wednesday  morning,  August  28,  to  the  effect  that 
our  committee  would  submit  a  few  basic  ideas  which  would  enable  you  to  prepare  a  rough  sketch,  and 
that  such  rough  sketch  would  be  submitted  to  us  within  a  few  days.  Therefore,  I  am  now  enclosing  the 
following  material:  1.  A  picture  of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  at  Iowa  City  (front  view).  2.  A  photograph 
of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  at  Iowa  City  (rear  view).  3.  A  leaflet,  showing  the  Iowa  State  flag  and, 
particularly,  the  eagle  with  the  State  motto  in  its  beak.  In  the  same  leaflet,  there  is  a  a  reproduction  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Our  sub-committee  feels  that  there  is  too  much  detail  for  the  Great  Seal  to  be  used  effectively;  but,  we 
have  included  it  in  the  three  major  suggestions.  We  do  hope  that  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  can  be  used 
effectively  and  also  the  eagle  bearing  in  its  beak  the  Iowa  State  motto.  Some  question  has  been  raised 
whether  the  motto  can  be  arranged  so  that  it  is  legible.  We  hope  so. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  held  its  meeting  in  Davenport,  August 
17-21,  inclusive,  and  the  officers  and  board  members  of  this  association  were  kind  enough  to  hold  a 
meeting  with  the  members  of  our  committee.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Burton  H.  Saxton, 
Business  Manager  of  the  Numismatist,  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  basic 
suggestions  we  discussed  if  we  thought  it  would  be  of  value.  At  our  request,  he  prepared  this  rough 
sketch  and  this  is  likewise  enclosed  for  your  consideration.  Frankly,  we  are  not  experts  nor  artists. 
Hence,  our  decision  was  to  submit  these  few  basic  suggestions  to  you,  as  the  artist  we  have  engaged,  with 
the  full  confidence  that  your  experience  will  enable  you  to  produce  a  beautiful  commemorative  half  dollar 
for  the  State  of  Iowa.  Furthermore,  we  are  assured  that  such  experience  will  produce  a  design  acceptable 
to  the  Treasury  Department  and  thereby  expedite  actual  coinage.  We  know  that  you  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  Treasury  Department  with  respect  to  certain  inscriptions  and  devices 
required  by  law  to  appear  upon  United  States  coins  in  addition  to  the  design  which  you  will  prepare  to 
commemorate  Iowa’s  Statehood  Centennial. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  we  are 

Most  cordially  yours, 

STATE  CENTENNIAL  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  COIN 
Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Humeston 
William  J.  Petersen 
Ralph  Evans,  Chairman 


RE:mek 

Enclosures 

Figure  #1  (continued) 
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conclusion  given  in  the  twenty-fourth  (24th)  article  that  Adam  Pietz  had  access  to  Iowa’s  Seal  and  its 
State  Flag. 

He  goes  on  to  itemize  in  his  handwritten  letter  his  responsibilities: 

I  am  to  make  3  sketches  7-1/2"  one  obverse  with  State  Capitol,  a  fine  idea,  and 
two  reverses,  one  with  the  Eagle  and  motto,  and  one  with  the  Seal  of  Iowa.  When 
completed,  I  shall  mail  photo  reductions  the  actual  size  of  coin,  and  on  your  approval, 
shall  begin  the  models  at  once.  These  models  will  be  in  your  hands  not  later  than  Sept. 

28th.  Before  completing  the  3  sketches,  I  would  like  a  direct  front  view  of  the  Capitol 
building  on  a  negatif  [sic]  5x7  showing  the  building  as  large  as  possible  at  least  5"  from 
wall  to  wall  for  detail.  I  will  make  every  endeavor  to  cut  the  time,  as  I  know  how 
important  this  factor  is.9 

Adam  Pietz’s  letter  was  docked  by  Evans  “Rec’d  Sept.  3rd  10  a.m.,”  and  on  that  same  date, 
September  3,  1946,  he  telephoned  and  then,  as  was  his  meticulous  routine,  dictated  a  letter  to  a  Carl 
Menzer  at  Radio  Station  WSUI  in  Iowa  City  requesting  “to  have  a  squeegee  print,  front  view  of  the  Old 
Stone  Capitol  Building  showing  the  building  as  large  as  possible,  at  least  five  inches  from  wall-to-wall 
for  detail”  be  taken  and  sent  to  Pietz  in  Philadelphia.10,11 

Moreover,  what  is  also  pertinent  in  this  letter,  again  confirming  the  twenty -fifth  (25)  article’s 
theme  {The  Commemorative  Trail,  Volume  15  -  #1  & .  #2)  was  Evans’  admonishment: 

In  strict  confidence,  Carl,  we  are  having  some  sketches  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  Iowa  Centennial  commemorative  half-dollar.  Hence,  the  urgency.  Please  don’t 
let  any  publicity  be  released  because  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  want  any  publicity 
concerning  the  matter.12 

Continuing,  what  is  also  exciting  in  this  design  chronology  and  sequence  is  that  on  the  same  date, 
September  3,  1946.  Evans  also  corresponded  to  Leland  Howard  (vitals  unknown),  then  Acting  Director 
of  the  Mint,  and  copied  the  aforementioned  correspondence  to  him.  Evans  voiced  confidence  and  support 
in  Pietz’s  work  and  effort  and  requested  the  continued  courtesy  of  the  Mint,  asking  that  Pietz  be  allowed 
“to  consult  with  the  Head  Sculptor  [John  Sinnock,  Chief  Engraver  (1888-1948)], ..at  any  time.”13 

At  this  point  in  time,  correspondences  between  all  parties  seemed  to  be  daily.  For  example, 
Evans  additionally  corresponded  on  this  same  September  3,  1946,  date  to  Pietz.  His  detailed  two-page 
letter  reminded  that  the  requested  photographs  were  being  done  and  quoted  verbatim  the  exacting 


9  Ibid. 

l0Ralph  Evans,  letter  September  3,  1946,  to  a  Carl  Menzer. 

"Thanks  to  Evans’  detailed  files,  this  requested  photograph  was  done  by  a  Fred  Kent,  then  Umversity  of  Iowa 
Photographer.  The  term  “squeegee”  may  have  implied  not  to  dry  the  print  but  just  wipe  it  wet  and  send  it. 

nloc.  tit.,  Evans,  September  3,  1946. 

13Ralph  Evans,  letter  September  3,  1946,  to  Leland  Howard. 
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technical  matters  that  had  been  sent  earlier  to  Governor  Robert  D.  Blue  (1898-1989)  concerning  coinage 
models  and  dies,  to  which  Adam  Pietz,  having  been  employed  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  would  have  been 
well  informed  and  to  which  Pietz  would  reply  later,  on  September  4,  1946,  that  “you  can  be  assured  that 
I  know  all  the  technical  details  required,  for  size,  basin,  and  relief.”14 

What  is  provocative  about  Evans’  September  3rd  letter  was  his  discharge  to  Pietz  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Mint  and  the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts;  note  the  anxiety  concerning  time: 

We  understand  that  the  proposed  design  must  be  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  in  Washington  so  it  probably  would  be  better  to  obtain  such  approval  before 
the  sculptured  models  are  prepared.  Some  time  might  be  saved  if,  upon  receipt  of 
approval  from  our  committee  on  the  sketches  submitted,  you  are  able  to  handle  the 
approval  from  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  direct.15 

Again,  thanks  to  the  speed  of  the  Post  Office  and  mails  in  the  1940s,  Pietz  received  his  needed 
Old  Stone  Capitol  photographs  and  Evans’  aforementioned  September  3rd  letter  all  on  September  4th! 
In  acknowledging  the  delivery,  Pietz,  in  his  September  4,  1946,  answer,  proposed  completely  out  of  the 
sequence  in  progress  that  “in  my  opinion  the  best  coin  for  your  Centennial  should  be  the  State  Capitol 
on  the  obverse  and  a  portrait  of  the  First  Governor,  or  the  present  Governor,  in  profile,  on  the 
reverse.”16  Mercifully,  nothing  came  of  his  “out-of-the-blue”  idea. 

Just  three  days  later,  on  September  7,  1946,  Pietz  would  handwrite  to  Evans  that  “the  three 
sketches  were  mailed  tonight  Air  Mail  &  Special  Delivery  to  you  in  Davenport.”17  He  noted  that  on 
that  same  day  he  had  had  “a  long  conference  with  Mr.  J.R.  Sinnock,  Sculptor  of  the  Mint,  tonight,  and 
his  (Sinnock)  impression  was,  that  the  Eagle  and  Capitol  will  make  a  beautiful  coin.”18 

On  September  9,  1946,  Evans  responded  on  the  official  letterhead  of  the  Iowa  Centennial 
Committee,  and  his  letter  follows  as  Figure  #2.  His  letter  is  self-explanatory,  and  the  principal  alteration, 
with  the  Old  Stone  Capitol’s  identification,  would  be  adjusted  accordingly  from  the  originally  submitted 
sketches  reading  only  “The  Old  Stone  Capitol.”  These  originally  submitted  sketches  have  been 
reproduced  on  page  246  of  Don  Taxay’s  An  Illustrated  History  of  US  Commemorative  Coinage. 

In  addition  to  his  letter,  Evans  solicited  for  “as  many  extra  copies  of  the  photograph  showing  the 
actual  size  of  the  coin  as  you  can  spare.”19  These  must  have  been  sent,  since  taped  to  a  Confidential 


14Adam  Pietz,  letter  September  4,  1946,  to  Ralph  Evans.  It  is  clear  Evans  did  not  mean  any  offense  but  was 
behaving  his  scrupulous  self. 

l5Ralph  Evans,  letter  September  3,  1946,  to  Adam  Pietz. 

l6Adam  Pietz,  letter  September  4,  1946,  to  Ralph  Evans.  Similar  to  the  1921  Alabama  Statehood 
Commemorative  Half  Dollar. 

|7Adam  Pietz,  letter  September  7,  1946,  to  Ralph  Evans. 

x%lbid. 


'^Ralph  Evans,  letter  September  9,  1946,  to  Adam  Pietz. 
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COMMITTEE 


EX  OFFICIO  MEMBERS 


M»*.  AOIKRT  ^IKI,  Sioux  City 

MR*.  MYRTLE  FlLLINQHAM,  COUNQIL  iLUm 
MUOO  BAOOAU,  OINHON 
HOMER  STEPHEN*.  CuaiNO* 

MR*.  R.  R.  ROBERT*.  *  R  ITT 
■  ERT  9TOLPE.  Oil  MOINII 
JOHN  W.  GAN  NAWAY,  QRINNIU 
MR*.  OWIQHT  9.  HUMIITON.  Al»A 
WILLIAM  J.  PETERSEN,  low*  CITY 
ROSS  8URMAN.  BuaUNOTON 
MR*.  T.  P.  QERNANO.  VOkBA 
E.  w.  william*,  Manchester 

RALPH  EVANS.  OavSNEORT 
J.  N.  OARLINO,  Oil  MOINES 


<3Joftra  (Eeitteimral  (Cmranitiee 

LESTER  M I LL1  Q  AN,  Maiqn  Gitt,  Chairman 
EOITH  WASSON  McELRGY,  Executive  9ict 


r.  E.  SHE  LOON.  M  ▼ .  AYR 
LLQYO  CUNNINBHAMi  OSS  MOINES 
ETHYL  MARTIN.  IOWA  CITY 
ORA  WILLIAM*.  On  MOIMSS 

M •  Barker,  oeb  moinis 
JOHN  P.  MULLEN.  Eonoa 
ROONEY  Q.  *EL*Y,  DM  MOINIS 


19,  3trfna  DAYEHPQHT,  1011 

Septaaber  9,  19de 


Hr.  Adam  Piste.  Sculptor  sad  Sagrtm . 
1001  Ohsatont  Street, 

?h  Hade  1  phis  7.  Pennsylvania* 


Dear  Hr.  PlEte: 


■say  thanks  fur  your  letters  of  September  4  sad  September  7* 

Confirming  mj  telephone  oonrerestlon  with  you  tele  afternoon,  tee  three  ale  tehee 
sere  received  tele  Homing  sad  our  oosmlttee  la  hereby  approving  the  suggested 
dealga  fur  the  cola  of  the  Old  Stoae  Capitol  and  tee  fcgle*  We  sere  partisularly 
glad  to  know  teat  yo*  had  had  a  lag  conference  with  Hr.  J*  B*  Slnnoek,  Sculptor 
of  tha  Mint,  and  thdt  his  Impression  vaa  that  the  aegis  and  the  Capitol  design  sill 
■ake  a  very  beautiful  coin*  The  only  Important  rofulruaant  suggested  by  osr  ecn- 
mlttee  la  teat  the  serda  "Iowa  City*  be  added  to  the  deelgn  showing  the  Old  Stems 
Capitol*  dither  of  tee  following  sill  be  alright: 

rm  qxd  srosx  cdPisoL 
1  ova  cur 
or 

OLD  STOSS  CAPITOL— IDEA  CUT 

Also,  we  believe  that  tha  two  front  lampposte  can  be  eliminated*  V»  bad  soma  doubts 
about  tha  vines  covering  the  right  side  of  tbs  building,  but  my  easversatlom  with  you 
today  has  erased  any  concern  about  the  vines*  One  Individual  asked  teat  we  reqaeat 
you  to  pleaae  cheek  the  proportions  of  the  eagle  on  your  final  drawing*  bat  this 
suggest loa  la  merely  as  such,  with  our  fall  confidante  In  your  ability  and  jndpunt 
to  make  final  decision* 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  our  eonmittee*  1  can  assure  you  that  if  the  coin  itself  tuna 
out  to  be  as  beautiful  as  the  designs  Indicate,  we  shall  all  be  very  happy*  It  do 
hope  teat  the  legibility  of  the  motto  ea  the  coin  itself  will  equal  teat  Aon  an 
the  photograph  submitted*  If  conveniently  available*  I  shall  be  very  glad  te  have 
as  many  extra  aoplea  of  the  photograph  shoving  the  actual  size  of  the  coin  as  you 
aan  spare* 


Figure  #2 
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Memorandum  dated  September  27,  1946,  are  two  small  copies  of  Pietz’s  submitted  artwork  identical  to 
Taxay’s  and  docked  in  Pietz’s  own  hand,  “Actual  Size  of  Coin.” 

Thus,  within  just  four  weeks  from  legislation  authorizing  the  half  dollar  to  these  sketches  being 
accepted,  the  Iowa  half  dollar  had  emerged  and  evolved  much  as  had  been  initially  intended. 

Adam  Pietz  replied  on  September  11,  1946,  and  reminded  Evans  that  he  “must  submit  these 
(sketches)  to  the  Art  Jury  (Commission  on  Fine  Arts)  and  Mrs.  Ross  (Mint  Director)  before  I  can 
proceed,”'"0  which  he  did  that  same  day. 

Thus,  to  paraphrase  an  impatient  at  times  Ralph  Evans,  “as  matters  now  stand”  by  September 
11,  1946,  Adam  Pietz’s  sketches  were  at  the  Treasury  Department,  abiding  time  until  the  Commission 
on  Fine  Arts  would  meet  on  October  4,  1946,  meeting  only  once  a  month. 

Not  wasting  time,  Evans  wrote  and  telephoned  Leland  Howard,  copying  him  the  previously 
mentioned  September  9th  letter.  In  this  September  17,  1946,  letter,  Evans  acknowledged  the  waiting  for 
the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts  meeting  and  decision  and  that  “it  would  not  be  necessary  to  submit  the 
plaster  models  to  us  for  our  approval— instead  he  (Pietz)  should  deal  directly  with  you  and  other  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  actual  coinage  of  the  Iowa  commemorative  half  dollar.”21  Moreover,  he 
admonishes  Mr.  Howard  “to  avoid  any  possible  confusion  or  delay,  our  committee  prefers  that  no 
publicity  be  given  to  this  matter  until  such  time  the  actual  minting  on  the  coin  is  in  process.”22 

Not  to  overlook  the  toiling  Adam  Pietz,  who  had  “already  started  work  on  the  plaster  models,”23 
Evans  on  this  same  date  wrote,  plus  also  telephoned,  him  updating  and  sharing  Evans’  correspondence 
with  Leland  Howard.  Evans’  letter  was  brief  and  mostly  informative  but  did  implore  Pietz  to  telephone 
and  “reverse  the  charges,  if  you  deem  it  desirable  to  do  so.”24 

Therefore,  by  early  September  1946,  the  Iowa  half  dollar  design  rested  at  the  Treasury 
Department.  A  conscientious  and  optimistic  Evans  ended  his  letter  to  Pietz:  “Let  me  again  reiterate  our 
confidence  that  Iowa  will  eventually  have  one  of  the  finest  commemorative  coins  ever  issued.”25  Next: 
Approval  and  Minting. 
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Committee. 

Peterson,  Becki,  archivist,  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines;  Manuscript  Collections,  Governor  Blue,  Centennial 
Commission,  Box  1304-1305. 

Swiatek,  Anthony,  and  Breen,  Walter,  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  and  Gold 
Commemorative  Coins,  1892-1989,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1990. 

Taxay,  Don,  An  Illustrated  History  ofU.S.  Commemorative  Coinage,  Arco  Publishing,  New  York,  1967. 
Vermeule,  Cornelius,  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1971. 

*  *  * 

DUES  ARE  DUE! 

PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  CHECK  FOR  SOCIETY  DUES  TODAY! 

*  *  * 

PLEASE  NOTE! 

The  American  Numismatic  Association’s  elections  are  fast  approaching.  Ballots  will 
be  mailed  at  the  end  of  May.  Please  consider  voting  for  our  Society  members  who  are 
seeking  election/reelection: 

For  President:  J.  T.  Stanton  (R-0935.  GA) 

For  Vice  President:  Helen  Carmody-Lebo  (R-0007,  CA) 

For  Governor:  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY) 

Make  your  voice  be  heard  in  the  ANA.  These  are  individuals  who  will  represent  you 
and  vour  interests! 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


A  big  Welcome!  to  the  following  individuals  who  joined  our 
club  since  the  publication  of  the  Spring  1998  issue  of  The  Trail.  Thanks 
is  certainly  due  to  the  Society  members  who  are  indicated  as  their 
proposers. 

Now  is  a  critical  time  for  our  club,  and  all  of  us  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  recruit  new  members.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  ask 
friends  or  colleagues  whether  they  too  would  enjoy  being  part  of  the 
Society. 


Fritsch,  Robert  F .  Proposed  by  Helen  Carmody-Lebo 

Gordon,  Paul  A .  Proposed  by  Helen  Carmody-Lebo 

Greer,  Benjamin  C .  Proposed  by  Helen  Carmody-Lebo 

Hee,  Martin  H.  P . Proposed  by  Helen  Carmody-Lebo 

Metakes,  William  N .  Proposed  by  Helen  Carmody-Lebo 

Searle,  Stephen  G . Proposed  by  Helen  Carmody-Lebo 

Turner,  Gary  D .  Proposed  by  Helen  Carmody-Lebo 

Zaner,  Keith . Proposed  by  Pauline  Miladin 


DONATIONS 


The  following  members  have  made  generous  donations  to  our  Society,  the  “best  buy  in 


numismatics  : 


$0.00  to  $24,99 


Barosko,  Thomas  M. 
Cassidy,  Robert  L. 
Fogg,  Clark  W. 

Hall,  Robert  L. 
Shuler,  Barry 
Zaccardi,  Vincent  T. 

$25.00  to  $49.99 

Case,  John  P. 
Homing,  Charles  D. 

Pasek,  Robert  J. 
Robertson,  D.  Chris 
Whelan,  Jim 
Zaumeyer,  Jr.,  John 

$50.00  to  $100.00 

Diefenbach,  Jr.,  James  C. 
Mercer,  Ray 
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NAME  THAT  COMMEM 


Well,  were  you  able  to  name  that  commem  from  the  extreme  close-up  pictured  on  page 
^  ^  ^  hope  so.  Bill  Fivaz  (LlVf-025,  GA)  expended  extraordinary  effort  and  time  in  making 
this  magnificent  slide  program  and  supplying  us  with  photos  for  educational  purposes  to  be  used 
in  The  Commemorative  Trail . 

I  will  keep  you  in  suspense  no  longer,  and  the  complete  photo  is  depicted  below: 


Of  course,  it  was  the  Arkansas  Centennial  Half  Dollar! 


*  *  * 


PLEASE  NOTE! 


As  you  are  certainly  aware  by  the  lateness  of  this  issue,  I  have  had  little  time  to 
devote  to  Society  duties  during  the  past  six  months.  Even  as  I  write  this,  I  have  “pulled 
another  all-nighter”  in  order  to  complete  it  before  I  leave  to  join  my  husband,  Jerry  Lebo, 
for  a  month  in  Indiana.  To  get  this  issue  to  J.  T.  Stanton  before  I  depart,  I  am  unable  to 
send  it  to  Frank  DuVall  for  proofreading,  so  please  direct  any  complaints  with  respect  to 
errors  or  inaccuracies  to  me— not  our  “Founding  Father”!  I  wanted  to  be  sure  this  issue 
was  mailed  to  you  as  quickly  as  possible.  Kindly  bear  with  me  during  this  hectic  period. 
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Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

Please  Print  or  TvDe 

Last  name 

First  name 

M.l. 

P.O.  Box  302 

Street 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

City 

. 

State  Zip  Code 

/  hereby  make  application  for  membership 

Davtime  Telephone 

in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 

Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 

Society.  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

of  each  year  at  $20. 00  per  Adult  and  $8. 00 
per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 

in  the  form  of  cash  check. 

Signature  of  Proposer 

Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  Members  Only 

Check  one:  □  Adult  □  Junior 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 


Please  Print  or  Type 

Last  name  _ 

First  name  _ 

Street  _ 

City  _ 


M.l. 


I  hereby  make  application  for  membership 
in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 
Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 
Society.  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 
of  each  year  at  $20.00  per  Adult  and  $8.00 
per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 
in  the  form  of _ cash  _ check. 

Check  one:  □  Adult  □  Junior 


State  _  Zip  Code 

Daytime  Telephone  _ 

Signature  of  Applicant _ 

Date  _ 

Signature  of  Proposer _ 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  Members  Only _ 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian _ 


Member  Number 


Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 


/  hereby  make  application  for  membership 
in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 
Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 
Society.  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 
of  each  year  at  $20.00  per  Adult  and  $8.00 
per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 
in  the  form  of _ cash  _ check. 

Check  one:  .  Adult  □  Junior 


Please  Print  or  Type 

Last  name  _ 

First  name  _ 

Street  _ 

City  _ 

State  _ 


Daytime  Telephone 


Signature  of  Applicant. 
Date  _ 


Signature  of  Proposer . 


M.l. 


Zip  Code 


Member  Number 


Birth  Date  -  Junior  Members  Only 


Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian . 


